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B&xiuse  Dura  Beau  finishes 
^ifsie  stockings  that  wonderful 
eye-appeal-^-buy-app&d— 
more  women  wear  hosiery 
that  is  Dura  Beau  finished 
than  all  others  combined! .  . . 
IfOre  snag-resistance^  more 
spot-resistanccy  more 
DuRAd2e,  more  BEAUtiful! 


BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


Naturally,  your  customers  aren’t 
burning  up  the  aisles  to  buy  high- 
button  shoes  from  you.  And  for  the 
best  reasons  in  the  world  . . .  they’re 
out  of  style. 

Style  —  timeliness  ...  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  you  have  for  sale.  And  smart  styles  deserve  and 
need  an  attractive  setting. 

Now  look  at  the  carpet  on  your  floor.  Does  it  say, 
“This  is  a  smart  shop”?  or  “We’re  a  pretty  dowdy  out¬ 
fit”?  Wouldn’t  your  store  be  more  inviting  spread 


with  luscious-looking,  sound-hushing  carpets  in  har¬ 
monious  shades? 

If  your  carpet  looks  down-at-the-heel,  here’s  what 

to  do  about  it _ today!  Get  in  touch  with  Bigelow’s 

Carpet  Counsel.  They’ll  be  glad  to  advise  you  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  best  carpet  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
how  to  make  every  carpet  dollar  count ...  in  good 
looks  and  years  of  rugged  wear. 

No  charge  for  this  service.  Just  write  Bigelow  Car¬ 
pet  Counsel,  140  Madison  Avenue.  N.Y.C.  Your  in¬ 
quiry  will  be  handled  promptly. 


BIGELOW  Rugs  and  Carpets 

140  MADISON  AVENUE,  N.Y.C. 

Beauty  you  can  see . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 
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. . .  Better  for  you  if  it’s  Cannon  they  find !  Because  the  biggest  and  the  mostest  ■ 
sales  result  when  you  have  the  towels  women  want! 

And  do  they  want  Cannon?  Here  are  facts  which  came  to  light  in  a  recent  indepeni 
survey  made  in  stores  all  over  the  country. 

FACT  1*  In  the  opinion  of  women  everywhere  Cannon  represents  the  very  best  in  towels. 

FACT  2*  Whatever  the  towel  feature  considered— color,  price,  texture,  etc.— Cannon  topped  the  fid 

FACT  3.  8  out  of  10  brand-conscious  women  shop  with  Cannon  in  mind  when  they  shop  for  towd 

The  quickest  sale,  the  most  profitable  sale,  the  repeat  sale  is  made  to  the  ciutol 
who  knows  what  she  wants.  And  your  customers  certainly  know  they  want  Cannon! 


better  for  YOU  if  ^ 

May,  1! 


j  for  to*' 


CUSTOMERS  PREFER  CANNON  ON  EVERY  SINGLE  COUNT! 

OTHERS  OR 

FEATURE  CANNON  BRAND  B  "DON  T  KNOW” 

COLOR  71.8%  14.5%  13.7% 


PRICE 


TEXTURE 


WEARABI  LITY 


8  out  of  10  shop  with 


MINUTE 


seems  an 


•  ••to  a 


good 

charge 

customer 


While  you  check  credit  on  a  charge  purchase 
the  seconds  may  tick  a  valued  account  right 
off  your  books.  Needless  delay  at  this  moment 
is  the  most  antagonizing  experience  in  the  life 
of  o  good  customer!  ...  By  expediting  credit 
approvals  with  o  KELLOGG  Credit  Authorizing 
system  you  eliminate  emborossing  delays  and 
stimulate  use  of  charge  accounts. This  friendlier 
credit  approval  system  results  in  more  soles, 
freer  impulse  buying,  fewer  small  package  de¬ 
liveries.  It  keeps  good  customers  happy  —  and 
happy  customers  mean  good  business. 


g  Sales  person  mokes 
out  charge  sales  slip, 
dials  proper  credit 
outhorizer  ond  places 
slip  in  Kellogg  Per¬ 
forator  built  into  Credit 
Authorizing  phone. 


Q  Credit  outhorizing 
clerk  locates  customer's 
file  —  presses  a  button 
thot  operates  the  Per¬ 
forator,  indicating  that 
credit  is  OK. 


Q  The  entire  transaction 
takes  just  a  few  sec¬ 
onds — is  error-proof. 
There  ore  no  annoy- 
.  ing  questions,  no 

guess  work. 
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“Robinson’s  Downtown  faced  the  problem  of  handling  increased 
passenger  traffic  to  all  seven  floors.  Our  solution  was  the  installation 
of  12  Otis  Escalators  replacing  a  bank  of  four  elevators,”  said 
Edward  Robinson  Valentine,  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


problem 


iSGAUITORS 

increase  store-wide  sales 


“On  the  completion  of  our  plant  improvement  program,  we 
invited  our  patrons  to  an  evening  Open  House,  with  nothing  on  sale. 
We  anticipated  a  few  thousand  people.  The  25,000  who  came  in 
the  first  two  hours  could  not  have  been  handled  without  the 
Otis  Escalator  installation. 

“Further,  our  changeover  from  two  4-car  banks  of  elevators  to 
12  escalators  and  4  elevators  has  opened  up  far  more  important 
merchandise  areas  than  formerly  existed. 

“Our  patron  acceptance,  an  important  consideration  to  us, 
has  been  most  enthusiastic.” 


OTIS  IS  READY  TO  HELP  YOU  AND  YOUR  CONSULTANTS.  We've 
planned  and  installed  over  2,700  escalators  in  department  stores.  Our 
department  store  division  has  developed  special  methods  of  surveying  and 
analyzing  traffic.  Our  long  experience  in  every  phase  of  vertical  transporta¬ 
tion  can  be  of  immense  assistance  in  solving  the  problems  of  any  contem¬ 
plated  installation.  This  experience  is  completely  at  your  service.  Any  of 
OTIS'  263  offices  will  gladly  give  you  more  details.  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
260  nth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Not  all  efficiency  experts  come  equipped  with 
stop  watches,  slide  rules  and  flow  charts. 

The  Dennison  Pinning  Machines  and  Dial-Set 
Printers  in  your  marking  room  are  "efficiency 
experts”  too.  They  have  pioneered  in  bringing 
speed,  accuracy,  and  order  to  this  important 
phase  of  store  operation. 


Dennison  Model  9-E  Pinning  Machine 


HERE’S  WHAT  DENNISON  MARKING  MACHINES  GIVE  YOU 


•  High  speed  operation  —  keeps  merchandise 
moving. 

•  Functional  design— engineered  to  save  motions 
and  reduce  fatigue. 

•  Copy  setting  methods  that  cut  set-up  time  and 
minimize  chances  of  error. 

•  A  range  of  ticket  styles  and  sizes  to  mark  the 
widest  variety  of  articles  with  the  fewest  types 
of  equipment. 

You  have  more  than  a  machine  when  you  in¬ 
stall  Dennison  Marking  Room  Equipment  in  your 
marking  room.  You  have  a  system;  efficient, 
accurate,  dependable,  versatile. 


Dennison  Model  B  Dial-Set 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DENNISON  WANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Framingham.  Massachusetts 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Representative,  NRDGA 


Representative  Aime  Forand, 
D-R.I.,  is  the  author  of  NRDGA’s 
UFO  bill  in  the  present  Congress.  E. 

C.  Stephenson  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  is  leading  the  fight 
to  secure  Congressional  approval  of 
the  retroactive  application  of  LIFO. 

Already  scores  of  letters  from  retail- 
en  to  their  Representatives  and  Sen¬ 
ators  have  had  their  impact,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  for  practically 
every  member  of  the  Congress  to  be  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  ignored  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress,  as  represented  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1939,  which  permitted  all  tax¬ 
payers  to  elect  to  use  LIFO. 

If  you  have  neither  written,  called 
nor  spoken  to  your  representatives  in 
Washington  about  the  LIFO  matter, 
tell  them  now  that  H.R.  1938,  by  Rep- 
tesentative  Forand  of  Rhode  Island, 
should  be  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Dtfmse.  Hearings  have  been  under 
way  for  some  time  looking  into  the 
government’s  defense  program— to  see 
how  closely  its  operation  conforms  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  Act.  Retailers,  although  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  whole  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  have  been  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  Title  Four  of  the  Act 
under  which  price  and  wage  controls 
have  their  legal  footing. 

NRDGA  has  presented  to  Congress 
a  well-rounded  set  of  principles  that 
®ust  be  incorporated  in  the  new  Act 
if  Congress  decides  to  continue  price 
and  wage  controls. 

First,  NRDGA  feels  that  prices  are 
the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  inflation. 
For  that  reason,  NRDGA  spokesmen 
tnged  that  Congress  utilize  the  ortho- 
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dox  methods  of  controlling  inflation. 
The  elimination  of  deficit  spvending,  a 
sound  tax  program,  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  and  non-defense  spend¬ 
ing,  and  a  sound  program  of  saving, 
were  all  set  forth  as  orthodox  methods. 

The  imposition  of  price  controls 
without  comparable  wage  controls  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  NRDGA  spiokesmen, 
attacking  the  problem  in  a  reverse 
fashion.  Under  the  present  Act,  au¬ 
thority  was  granted  for  the  control  of 
prices  but  when  it  came  to  wages,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  word  “stabilization” 
was  used.  As  a  result,  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  price 
controls,  but  the  wage  situation  has 
been  fluid,  to  say  the  least. 

NRDGA  feels  that  “cost  absorp¬ 
tion”  should  be  eliminated  from  OPS 
regulations.  Further,  that  any  new  bill 
must  include  a  prohibition  against 
“maximum  average  price”  type  of 
orders  and  those  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  “highest  price  line”  limitation. 
NRDGA  also  believes  that  Congress 
must  insist  and  insure  that  OPS  con¬ 
sult  with  businessmen  before  any 
orders  are  issued  that  will  have  an  im¬ 
pact  upon  their  particular  field.  As  a 
case  in  point,  when  the  floor  covering 
order  was  issued,  granting  a  15  per  cent 
increase  to  floor  covering  manufactur¬ 
ers,  retailers  were  not  consulted.  The 
present  Senate-House  “Watchdog” 
Committee  should  be  continued  and 
strengthened.  These  and  other  points 
are  being  brought  daily  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Congressmen.  You  can  help 
by  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of 
your  own  Representatives  and  Sen¬ 
ators. 

Rayon  Labeling.  Senator  Francis 


Green,  D-R.L,  has  retintroduced  his 
rayon  labeling  bill  this  year.  The  bill, 

S.  1267,  provides  for  the  labeling  of 
manufactured  fiber  products  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act. 

NRDGA  opfKised  the  original 
Green  bill  and  will  continue  its  op- 
pvosition  to  the  new  version  on  the 
basis  that  it  does  not  reveal  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  information  of  value  to  her. 
NRDGA  has  consistently  promoted 
informative  labeling  that  will  give  the 
customer  information  regarding  the 
treatment  and  performance  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  article.  The  Green  bill,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  provide  little  more  than  an¬ 
other  label  to  worry  about. 

Action.  In  recent  weeks,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
entered  its  protests  before  the  Congress 
on  the  proposal  to  restrict  the  size  and 
weight  of  parcel  post  packages. 

Hanson  C.  Fenwick  of  S.  Kann  Sons 
Company  of  Washington,  advised  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  that  NRDGA  was  not  op¬ 
posed  to  increases  in  rates,  but  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  any  effort  to  reduce  the  size 
and  weight  of  parcel  post  packages. 
The  bill,  S.  1335,  would  reduce  the 
size  of  packages  accepted  by  the  Post 
Office  from  100  inches  in  length  and 
girth  to  72  inches,  and  reduce  the 
weight  from  70  pounds  to  40  pounds. 

Trade  Practice  Rules.  Efforts  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  intro¬ 
duce  rules  covering  the  use  of  terms 
such  as  shrinkproof,  shrink  resistant, 
washable,  and  related  terms,  were  op 
fKJsed  by  NRDGA  recently.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Technical  Committee  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  proposed  rules  are 
“not  only  unrealistic,  but  unworkable. 
.  .  .  The  stipulation  that  goods  must 
remain  unchanged  throughout  their 
expected  life  is  definitely  unrealistic 
for  there  is  no  way  of  foreseeing  or 
controlling  the  conditions  to  which 
such  goods  may  be  subjected.” 

Further  FTC  study  is  expected. 
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40%  LESS 


with 

MOHAWK^S 


i 
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Here^s  another  advantage  you  get  —  and  give  —  when  you  sell  carpets 
made  with  Mohawk's  superlative  blend  of  Carpet  Wool  and  Carpet  Rayon: 

and  Ucuue  Leen,  neduced  44fL  ta  40% 


Mohawk’s  Carpet  Rayon  is  of  uniform  staple 
length.  Shedding  and  fluffing  are  lessened  .  .  . 
life  of  the  carpet  is  increased  .  .  .  life  for  the 
customer  is  more  pleasant. 


Increased  durability  plus  Mohawk’s  appealing 
designs  make  for  easier  selling  and  greater 
profit  for  you.  Yes,  it’s  Mohawk  skill  and 
experience  that  make  the  big  difference  in 
quality  blended  carpets. 


FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 


•  •  •  • 

TUNE  IN  -  TIE  IN 

with  lh« 

MOHAWK  SHOWROOM 


starring  Rabarta  Quinlan 
HITTING  SO  MAJOR  MARKCTS 
.n  NBC  talavisian 
THREf  NIGHTS  WEEKLY 


THE  MILL  WITH  THE  RETAIL  VIEWPOINT 


BLENDED 

CARPETS! 
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—  customer  complaints  on  this  old  headache  are  practically  eliminated. 

REASON?  The  Plain  Fact  is:  Wool  fibres  —  and  the  outmoded  "substitute"  rayon  fibres - 
are  of  varying  staple  length.  This  irregularity  is  necessarily  reflected  in  the  irregular  pile. 
Result:  Undue  fluffing  and  shedding  .  .  .  and  unhappy  customers. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


D.  E.  to  Go? 

Many  retailers  have  been  counting 
on  the  Distributive  Education 
program  as  their  means  of  maintain¬ 
ing  satisfactory  customer  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  emergency.  Last  month  they 
jot  a  severe  jolt  when  the  House  Ap 
propriations  Committee  voted  to 
eliminate  Federal  aid  for  this  purpose. 
The  Committee  left  intact  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  vocational  training  in 
agriculture,  home  economics,  trades 
and  industries  but  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  retail  training  program 
could  be  eliminated  as  an  emergency 
economy  measure.  The  need  for  the 
program  is  actually  greater  than  ever, 
and  it  is  sheer  blind  discrimination  to 
require  retailers  as  taxpayers  to  con¬ 
tinue  supporting  vocational  aid  in 
other  fields  while  their  own  is  ignored. 
The  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  is  taking  up  the  matter  this 
month.  Every  Senator  should  be 
briefed  by  his  own  constituents  on  the 
importance  of  this  issue. 

For  Effective  Controls 

ONGRESSIONAL  hearings  in 
preparation  for  the  extension  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  price  control  program.  Last 
month,  in  a  formal  statement  of  poli¬ 
cy,  the  NRDGA  outlined  the  points 
which  will  form  the  basis  for  its  pres- 
(ntations  to  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees.  Like  every  resf)onsible  business 
group  in  the  country,  the  Association 
is  arguing  in  favor  of  a  strong  and 
effective  anti-inflation  program,  in 
which  price  controls  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  necessary  but  of  which  they  are 
only  one  part,  and  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part. 

The  NRDGA  argument  about  the 
present  price  control  program  is,  in  es¬ 
sence,  this:  it  is  obviously  inequitable, 
l*cause  it  attempts  to  hold  consumer 
prices  in  line  while  failing  to  control 
costs  of  raw  materials  and  wages;  and 


it  will  be  inefjective  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons.  When  producers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  are  required  to  absorb  price  in¬ 
creases,  the  inevitable  result  is  cheap¬ 
ening  of  materials  and  workmanship, 
or  a  shift  in  production  which  takes 
the  most  needed  low-end  goods  off  the 
market.  The  result  is  price  control  in 
theory  and  a  higher  cost  of  living  in 
practice. 

The  NRDGA  has  recognized  all 
along  that  a  good  case  can  be  made  for 
some  cost  absorption  under  certain  ex¬ 
treme  conditions.  These  conditions 
are:  high  over-all  volume  and  abnorm¬ 
ally  low  expense  rates  such  as  we  had 
at  the  height  of  World  War  II;  and 
sharply  curtailed  supplies  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  civilian  production.  In  such 
a  situation,  low-income  groups  are 
bound  to  suffer  unless  low-priced,  cost- 
of-living  necessities  are  assured  them. 
Therefore,  in  its  statement  of  policy, 
the  Association,  although  opposing 
pass-throughs  of  the  type  required  by 
the  floor  coverings  regulation,  has  said 
that  when  the  public  welfare  requires 
it,  pass-throughs  on  basic  cost-of-living 
items  are  acceptable  to  retailing.  It 
asks,  however,  that  Congress  require 
the  OPS  to  present  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  need  at  a  public  hearing, 
and  to  show  at  the  same  time  that  the 
burden  of  cost  absorption  is  shared 
equally  all  along  the  production  and 
distribution  line. 

Other  cost  absorption  devices  now 
in  use  are  condemned  as  discrimina¬ 
tory  because  they  will  impede  essential 
production.  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
provide  legislative  direction  which 
will  put  the  OPS  back  on  the  tracks  of 
its  original  control  concept.  This,  for 
retailers,  was  to  be  the  application  of 
historic  margin  percentages.  With  true 
control  of  material  costs  and  labor 
costs,  the  stabilization  of  markups  at 
historic  levels  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  dollar  and  cents  freeze.  Unable  to 
enforce  such  primary  controls,  the 
OPS  has  fallen  back  upon  the  make¬ 
shift  of  cost  absorption.  NRDGA  will 
ask  the  Congress  to: 


1.  Forbid  the  OPS  to  require  re¬ 
tailers  to  absorb  increases  in  actual 
merchandise  costs.  (The  OPS  has  not 
so  far  made  this  requirement,  but  has 
written  the  authority  to  do  so  into 
CPR  7.) 

2.  Restrict  the  “pass-through”  to 
cost  of  living  necessities  and  require 
OPS  to  prove  that  public  welfare  de¬ 
mands  it.  (The  OPS  has  required  re¬ 
tailers  to  pass  manufacturers’  increases 
through  without  markup  in  the  case 
of  floor  coverings;  it  is  believed  that 
the  same  requirement  is  planned  when 
manufacturers  are  granted  higher  ceil¬ 
ings  under  CPR  22.) 

3.  Eliminate  the  category-average 
pricing  provision  in  Rule  4.  (This  is 
a  progressive  lowering  of  markup.) 

4.  Relieve  retailers  from  the  re¬ 
quirement  to  absorb  increases  in  trans¬ 
portation  costs  which  are  granted  to 
carriers  by  the  ICC. 

These  recommendations  cover  the 
cost  absorption  features  of  present 
OPS  policy.  The  NRDGA  will  also 
ask  Congress  to  eliminate  luxury 
goods  from  price  control,  questioning 
whether  it  serves  any  anti-inflationary 
purpose  to  hold  the  line  on  such  goods. 
Recommendations  will  be  made  for 
other  measures  to  strengthen  the 
whole  anti-inflation  program  and  to 
restrict  OPS  activities  which  tend  to 
interfere  with  established  business 
practices  and  to  introduce  profit  con¬ 
trols  into  the  price  program. 

Other  Retail  Needs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  NRDG.A  has  pending  with  the 
OPS  a  number  of  requests  which  re¬ 
quire  only  administrative  action. 
These  include:  a  standard  60  day  peri¬ 
od  for  the  preparation  and  filing  of 
price  charts  whenever  a  new  category 
is  added  to  CPR  7;  an  additional  30 
days  to  complete  re-pricing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  stock;  more  leeway  in  the 
selection  of  categories  by  which  to 
price  new  merchandise.  (Many  small 
stores  find  they  may  have  only  one  or 
two  items  in  a  category,  giving  them 
a  category  range  that  is  not  representa- 
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HOUSEWARES 
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PROPOSED 


Housewares  may  be  able  to  take  it 
—but  what  about  P&L? 


If  you  could  save  47%  on  the  labor  cost  of 
handling  incoming  shipments  of  housewares,  that 
would  be  GOOD  wouldn^t  it? 


ft 

fyii 


OPERATION 


TRANSPORTATION 


DELAY 


If  you  could  cut  the  cost  of  handling  outgoing 
housewares  by  57%  —  that  would  be  even  better! 

The  above  chart  shows  how  these  profit-building 
savings  were  brought  about  by  Abbott  Merkt 
engineers  for  one  of  the  best  known  department 
stores  in  America. 


How  about  your  housewares  department?  May 
we  help  you  build  up  profits  by  cutting  down  your 
handling  costs? 
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ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  lo  east  40th  st.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


tive  enough  to  produce  a  normal  price 
on  certain  goods.)  The  NRDGA  is 
ilso  asking  the  OPS  to  restore  the  his¬ 
toric  retail  practice  of  averaging  prices 
on  lot  purchases. 

Associulion  Calendar 

Controllers  Meet  Next  Month.  When 
the  Controllers’  Congress  met  for  its 
first  convention  in  June,  1920,  the  big 
news  was  the  acceptance  of  the  retail 
inventory  method  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  On  June  4,  this 
year,  in  St.  Louis,  the  Controllers  will 
have  their  31st  annual  meeting,  and 
one  of  the  crowd-drawing  subjects  in 
the  packed  five-day  agenda  will  be 
“Electronics  in  Retailing,”  with  Rem- 
ii^on  Rand’s  General  Groves  as  the 
ipeaker.  Between  those  two  topics  lies 
Ae  whole  history  of  retail  control  as  a 
profession.  How  big  a  job  it  has  be¬ 
come  is  illustrated  by  the  range  of 
topics  on  the  program:  branch  store 
operation,  emergency  economic  con¬ 
trols,  self-service  developments,  and  a 
bng  list  of  technical  papers  covering 
tales  audit  methods,  stock  shortage 
control,  accounts  payable  methods, 
publicity  budgets  and  many  others. 
Nearly  700  controllers  are  expected  to 


attend. 

Operating  in  the  Defense  Economy. 

Along  with  manpower  and  wage 
stabilization,  one  of  store  managers’ 
and  personnel  executives’  biggest  im¬ 
mediate  concerns  is  the  organization 
of  an  efficient  civilian  defense  program 
in  their  respective  stores.  Late  this 
month,  when  NRDGA’s  Store  Man¬ 
agement  and  Personnel  Groups  hold 
their  annual  Mid-Year  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  all  three  of  these 
problems  will  get  major  attention. 

There,  May  21-24,  the  conferees  will 
get:  the  story  of  one  of  the  best  depart¬ 
ment  store  civilian  defense  set-ups 
straight  from  the  man  who  has  had  an 
important  role  in  setting  it  up;  a  gen¬ 
eral  briefing  on  wage  regulations  from 
government  representatives;  and,  at 
an  all-day  session  on  wage  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  the  benefit  of  advice  from  three 
tof>-ranking  executives  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board.  On  hand  to  tell 
the  story  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.’s 
civilian  defense  setup  will  be  Read 
Jenkins,  general  superintendent.  De¬ 
troit  incidentally  is  rated  high  among 
the  nation’s  cities  for  its  municipal 
civilian  defense  program. 

Elsewhere  in  the  program,  a  lunch¬ 


eon  will  have  speakers  Everett  M. 
Dirksen,  Senator  from  Illinois;  Ralph 
Goldsmith,  general  manager  of  Lans- 
burgh  &  Bro.,  and  George  Hansen, 
NRDGA  president.  In  the  field  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  three  of  the  biggest  topics  will 
be  employee  relations;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  executive  staffs,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  holding  good  employees.  Other 
sessions  in  the  four-day  parley  will  deal 
with  the  measurement  of  production 
standards,  training  problems,  work 
simplification,  construction,  supply 
and  allocation  discussions,  and  ex- 
f>ense  reduction. 

^^Brand”  New  Gimbels 

T  OVE  for  the  cause  of  brand  names 
wells  strongly  in  hearts  of  some  de¬ 
partment  stores;  in  others  it’s  little 
more  than  a  trickle.  No  better  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  extremes  of  feeling  on  the 
subject  can  be  found  than  in  the  tense¬ 
ly  contested,  highly  publicized  rivalry 
between  Gimbel’s  and  Macy’s  in  New 
York.  The  biggest  store  in  the  world 
is  famed  in  the  trade  as  the  champion 
of  the  private  brand,  its  rival  down  the 
street,  Gimbel’s,  as  one  of  the  strongest 
supjxvrters  of  all-out  brand-name  mer- 


fcmd  Naimt  RataiUrt  Of  Tli«  Y*ar  in  thrM  major  ttoro  clasMt.  A»  lofl,  Jetoph  1.  EckheuM,  oxocutivo  hood  of  Gimbol't,  Now  York,  named  boot  of  do- 
N'tmont  (tores.  Center,  Seymour  A.  Dimond  (right)  Bergman's,  Wilkes-Barre,  receiving  women's  specialty  store  award  from  Samuel  J.  Cohen  of  lit  Bros. 
■9lrt,  Jud  Ellis,  sal«s  promotion  mondgor  of  G.  C.  Murphy  Co.,  McKoosport,  Po.,  vorioty  ttoro  winner. 


®twd  choirmon  Werner  A.  Wieboldt,  right,  ond  Richard  Emmonuel,  store 
ot  an  old*fathioned  candy  counter,  one  of  the  exhibits 
■bboldfs  set  up  to  celebrate  its  68th  anniversary. 

stores 


I.  Mognin's  Dorothy  Frank,  advertising  manager,  left,  and  Hector  Escobosa, 
president,  right,  receive  Brand  Names  award  for  outstanding  advertising 
from  E.  B.  Sorensen  of  the  Foundation's  Board. 
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quality  goods.  In  the  well-known  time,  store  officials  admit  they  had 

brands  the  store  sees  an  opportunity  even  considered  the  possibility  of  c 

to  effect  savings  in  advertising  and  to  peting  for  such  an  award.  Their  ei 

speed  up  sales  transactions  and  reduce  was  submitted  and  later  in  Febri 

selling  expense.  The  fixtures  of  the  they  were  nominated  for  considerai 

new  store  are  planned  to  encourage  in  the  final  stages  of  the  judging, 

more  self-service,  taking  advantage  of  mid-March  came  word  that  the  s 

the  pre-selling  done  by  the  brands.  had  been  named  “Brand  Name  Re 

In  October,  when  the  first  floor  was  er  of  the  Year”  in  the  department  s 
opened,  Gimbel’s  began  an  ad  series  classification, 
that  was  all  “brand”.  Copy  stressed  With  this  announcement  bega 
the  “famous  brands”  in  stocks,  their  period  of  intense  promotional  p 
variety,  their  reputation.  In  the  fam-  ning.  Gimbels  was  scheduled  to 

ous  “old  grey  mare”  ad  series  that  an-  ceive  its  top  award  from  the  Bi 

nounced  the  demise  of  the  old  store.  Names  Foundation  on  April  11  as 
Gimbel’s  paid  an  unusual  tribute  to  of  a  big-scale,  all-day  meeting  in  ] 
manufacturers.  Sample:  “The  prices?  York  attended  by  civic  and  busi 
Ridiculously  low,  because  there’s  a  leaders.  On  hand  to  address  this  n 

nation-wide  demand  for  Exquisite  ing  were  Michael  V.  DiSalle,  Price 

Form,  because  they’re  produced  in  vast  bilization  Director,  Bernard  F.  ( 
quantities.”  In  the  following  weeks  bel,  president  of  the  Gimbel  stores 

several  hundred  nationally-known  Senator  James  H.  Duff  of  Pen 

suppliers  made  the  Gimbel  ads.  vania.  At  this  meeting  Joseph  L. 

In  January,  an  “outside”source  sug-  house,  executive  head  of  Gimbel’ 
gested  that  store  officials  consider  filing  cepted  the  Brand  Names  plaque 
an  entry  in  the  Brand  Names  Founda-  his  store. 

tion’s  judging,  listing  its  promotional  But  long  before  he  had  the  pi: 
efforts  for  the  brands.  Up  until  that  in  his  hands,  Eckhouse  had  been  r 


chandising. 

Last  month,  the  line  between  the 
two  was  drawn  even  more  boldly. 
Gimbel’s  acquired  the  title,  “Brand 
Name  Retailer  of  the  Year”  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  w'ith  a  huge  promotional 
campaign,  designed  to  solidify  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  brand  names  headquarters 
for  New  Yorkers.  Even  while  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  in  progress,  Macy’s  was  re¬ 
minding  its  public  that  eight  out  of 
10  people  who  buy  TV  sets  in  the  store 
buy  Macy’s  own  private  brand. 

Though  no  one  at  Gimbel’s  had  the 
brand  names  award  in  mind  during 
a  year  of  intense  promotion,  the  store 
announced  to  the  press  as  early  as  last 
July  that  it  intended  to  make  its  re¬ 
modeled  selling  floors  the  country’s 
most  popular  outlet  for  nationally 
branded  merchandise.  Gimbel’s  had 
long  been  on  the  brand  bandwagon, 
but  its  policy  was  now  reemphasized 
and  given  great  impetus. 

As  Gimbel’s  has  handled  it  the  na¬ 
tional  brand  promotion  ties  in  to  a 
long  range  program  of  trading  up  and 
of  establishing  a  reputation  for  higher 
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Novamber  28,  1950:  "Naturally,  a  street  floar  that's  as  beautiful  as  the 
naw  Gimbels  wauld  have  Gathams— ene  ef  the  mast  f  jmaus  names  in 
nylans  .  .  .  Castume  jewelry  by  Trifari  just  simply  be!angs  an  Gimbels 
magnificent,  elegant,  superlotiva  naw  street  fiaar.  Came  in  and  see 
exactly  why." 
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April  12,  1951:  "Gimbels  has  bean  chasan  Brand  Name  Store  of  the  Yew 
by  the  Brand  Names  Foundation  because  smart  peop'e  have  beats*  • 
path  to  our  beautiful,  new  streamlined  door.  They  know  our  boeki, 
mousetraps  and  washing  machines  are  superior.  They're  the  most  fareow 
names  in  America." 


May,  1951 
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plans  tor  an  intensive  drive  to  make 
blase  New  Yorkers  aware  of  the  blue 
ribbon  his  store  had  won  and  just 
what  its  significance  was  for  the  con- 
{tuner. 

Eckhousc,  who  at  44  is  one  of  the 
youngest  of  big  store  heads,  is  well 
qualified  to  know  what  it  takes  to  sell 
New  Yorkers.  He  blew  in  from  the 
West  at  the  age  of  one,  was  raised  and 
attended  school  close  by  the  big  store 
be  now  runs.  Even  his  retail  experi¬ 
ence  is  100  per  cent  New  York— a  brief 
stretch  at  Macy’s,  10  years  at  Bloom- 
ingdale’s,  before  moving  to  Gimbel’s 
in  1939.  In  1947  he  succeeded  Fred 
Gimbel  as  store  head. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  brand 
name  award,  Eckhouse  threw  the  full 
weight  of  the  store’s  promotional  fa¬ 
cilities  into  the  campaign.  All  66  win¬ 
dows  for  the  first  time  in  the  store’s 
history  went  for  the  promotion  of 
brand  name  merchandise. 

On  April  8,  just  two  weeks  after 
Gimbel’s  learned  of  its  award,  the  pro¬ 


motion  got  under  way.  Full  page  ads 
appeared  daily  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers.  The  first  in  the  series  to  beat 
the  drum  for  “brand”  new  Gimbel’s 
centered  readers’  attention  on  a  blue- 
ribbon  steer  which  bore  the  “brands” 
of  some  hundred  of  Gimbel’s  famous 
suppliers.  Not  the  least  of  the  store’s 
problems  was  one  of  protocol,  select¬ 
ing  the  names  which  would  grace  the 
bull.  Copy  was  in  a  humorous  vein, 
in  the  best  Fitz-Gibbon  style.  In  the 
steer  ad  it  managed  to  work  in  a  range 
of  brands  all  the  way  from  Stetson  to 
Magic  Chef. 

To  a  lesser  degree,  the  store  used 
television  to  publicize  the  brand 
award.  With  spots  and  on  its  daytime 
shopper  shows  it  worked  in  the  brand 
theme,  though  in  its  TV  thinking  Gim- 
bel’s  does  not  ordinarily  stress  the 
branded  products  in  this  medium, 
where  it  expects  quick  audience  re¬ 
sponse  at  the  sales  counter. 

In  its  newspaf>er  advertising,  Gim- 
bel’s  compared  its  blue  ribbon  award 


to  a  movie  Oscar,  attributed  its  success 
to  the  fact  “that  we’ve  hobnobbed 
with  famous  brands  for  109  years,” 
adding,  “W^e  shudder  to  think  of  any 
anonymous  crackers  that  might  have 
come  out  of  Adam  Gimbel’s  cracker 
barrel.” 


Heidelberg  to  Grand  Rapids.  Wurz¬ 
burg  of  Grand  Rapids  had  a  formal 
opening  last  month  for  its  super-mod¬ 
ern  new  store,  which  has  been  20 
months  in  the  building.  With  its  com¬ 
pletion,  the  store,  occupying  five  ad¬ 
joining  buildings,  now  has  the  largest 
selling  area  of  any  Michigan  store  west 
of  Detroit.  It  has  a  number  of  other 
claims  to  distinction,  not  the  least  of 
them  being  a  40  per  cent  volume  in¬ 
crease  in  1950.  Sales  volume  has  in¬ 
creased  over  1,000  per  cent  since  1936, 
when  Fred  G.  Schoeck,  now  president 
of  the  Wurzburg  Company,  became  its 
general  manager.  The  sales  growth 
has  been  four  times  the  national  aver- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Last  month  Fred  Schoeck  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Wurzburg's,  equipped  to  service 
a  million  customers  in  Western 
Michigan.  Schoeck,  a  graduate 
in  political  science  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Heidelberg,  came  to 
the  U.  S.  in  1924  to  learn  retail¬ 
ing;  became  president  of  Wurz¬ 
burg's  20  years  later. 


ItWerzburg's  floorcovering  department,  carpeting  is  displayed  full  width 
**  reSers  which  pull  out  easily  for  inspection. 


One  of  the  main  vestibules  in  the  new  Wurzburg  store  has  been  made 
into  a  comfortable  waiting  room  for  customers. 
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■RETAILING  is  my  business  and  I 

have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  it. 
As  to  price  controls,  I  am  trying,  along 
with  most  retailers,  to  approach  the 
subject  patriotically  and  with  an  open 
mind. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  price  controls  are  all  right 
in  wartime  and  all  wrong  in  peace¬ 
time.  The  exigencies  of  war  require 
price  controls,  wage  controls,  produc¬ 
tion  controls,  rationing  and  all  the 
rest.  The  end-product,  however,  is  a 
complete  control  package  and  you  just 
can’t  have  effective  price  control  with- 
'but  all  the  other  restrictions  added  to 
it. 

In  peacetime,  price  controls  are  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  They  destroy 
comjaetition,  which  is  the  life  of  trade. 
In  a  free  economy  such  as  ours,  there 
is  only  one  answer  to  the  price  prob¬ 
lem  normally  and  that  is  production 
and  more  production. 

The  urgent  fact  remains,  however, 
that  although  we  are  not  in  a  wartime 
economy  at  the  present  time,  neither 
are  we  in  a  peacetime  economy.  We 
are  in  a  so-called  “garrison  economy” 
and  have  been  ever  since  June  25th 
last,'  when  the  fighting  broke  out  in 
Korea. 

The  Old  Testament  says  that  “there 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun”  and  I 
presume  it  must  be  so.  But  this  idea 
of  functioning  under  a  “garrison 
economy”  seems  brand  new  to  me  and 
I  have  a  hunch  that  Messrs.  DiSalle 
and  Phelps  would  be  among  the  first 
to  admit  that  they  are  steering  an  un¬ 
charted  course  in  strange  waters.  Let 
me  say,  in  passing,  that  we  all  applaud 
the  sincere  efforts  that  they  and  their 
associates  are  making  to  do  an  honest 
and  realistic  job. 

I  feel  sure  that  these  gentlemen 
would  also  agree,  along  with  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Johnston,  that  price  con¬ 
trols  are  not  an  end  in  themselves. 
They  are  merely  a  means  to  the  end 
of  curbing  the  inflation  spiral. 


Three  Great  Dangers.  Actually,  there 
are  three  grave  dangers  confronting 
us  today.  They  are  the  dangers  of 
Communism,  Inflation  and  Complac¬ 
ency.  Any  one  of  these  three  can  bring 
about  our  destruction. 

Communism.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  Soviet  Russia  has  made  almost 


RETAILING  IN  URI 


incredible  gains.  During  that  brief 
decade,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  added  ap¬ 
proximately  650,000,000  people  to  its 
population.  It  now  controls  almost  37 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  population,  as 
against  only  81/0  per  cent  ten  years  ago. 
It  has  also  added  over  4,000,000  square 
miles  to  its  total  area  and  now  controls 
almost  22  per  cent  of  the  world’s  area, 
as  against  less  than  15  per  cent  ten 
years  ago. 

Inflation.  In  1920,  Nikolas  Lenin 
wrote:— “The  best  way  to  destroy  the 
capitalistic  system  is  to  debauch  the 
currency.  By  a  continuing  policy  of 
inflation,  government  can  confiscate. 


secretly  and  unobserved,  an  iinportani 
part  of  the  wealth  of  its  citizens.” 

On  several  occasions,  Joseph  Stalin 
has  indicated  that  Russia  did  not  con¬ 
template  our  military  destruction.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  looking  fw- 
ward  to  our  own  self-destruction,  the 
result  of  spending  ourselves  into  a 
disastrous  inflation. 

It  is  well  within  our  memories  that 
Adolph  Hitler  foretold,  in  “Mein 
Kampf,”  just  how  Germany  planned 
its  “conquest.”  We  might  have  avert¬ 
ed  World  War  II  if  we  had  only  taken 
heed.  It  would  be  a  tragic  thing  in 
deed  if  we  also  ignored  the  warnings 
of  Lenin  and  Stalin. 


Complacency. 

"Let  the  world  slide  and  let  the 
world  go; 

A  fig  for  care  and  a  fig  for  woe! 
If  I  can’t  pay,  why  then  I  can  owe, 
And  time  makes  equal  the  high 
and  the  low.” 


So  wrote  John  Heywood,  400  yean 
ago.  Apparently,  human  frailty  hasn’t 
altered  much  since  then.  Despite  the 
sacrifices  being  made  by  our  boys  in 
Korea,  we  still  see  evidences  of  com 
placency  and  relaxation  on  many  sides. 
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This  seems  particularly  true  of  our 
important  economic  and  p>olitical 
groups.  In  that  connection,  let  me 
quote  in  part  from  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
.\pril  7th  last: 

“If  inflation  is  the  chief  enemy  of 
the  American  people  on  the  domestic 
front,  then  certainly  the  most  impsor- 
tant  single  contribution  to  inflation 
has  been  the  failure  of  impsortant  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  groups  to  date  to 
recognize  and  accept  this  principle  of 
equality  of  sacrifice.  .  .  . 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  attitude  of  immovabili¬ 
ty  by  the  vested  interests  in  inflation 
or  in  conditions  the  maintenance  of 
which  is  incompatible  with  a  genuine¬ 
ly  anti-inflation  program.  .  .  . 

“The  record  to  date  has  been  one  of 
ibject  failure  in  achieving  a  workable 
agreement  in  the  meaning  of  the 
I  phrase  ‘equality  of  sacrifice’.’’ 


Retailer's  Position.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  further  from  my  mind  than  to  say 
or  imply  that  we  retailers  have  stood 


for  “equality  of  sacrifice”  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  the  other  groups 
in  our  national  economy.  I  should 
like  to  point  out,  however,  that  distri¬ 
butors  are  somewhat  different.  We  are 
not  called  “middlemen”  for  any  lack 
of  reason.  We  are,  and  always  will  be, 
in  the  middle.  We  stand  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  and  we 
have  a  double  function  to  p>erform. 
One  is  to  move  merchandise  towards 
the  customer.  The  other  function  is  to 
move  the  customer  towards  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Both  functions  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  a  dynamic  economy. 

We  retailers  are  not  the  architects 
of  the  price-structure.  All  retail  prices 
are  closely  tied  in  with  wholesale  costs 
and  these  prices  must  inevitably  move 
up  and  down,  in  unison  with  them. 

For  many  years  the  American  retail¬ 
er  has  been  styled  the  “Purchasing 
Agent  for  the  Public.”  In  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  he  has  only  one  boss  and  that 
is  the  customer.  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Consum¬ 
er,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  only  a 
boss  but  a  stern  one.  Long  before  we 
ever  heard  of  Leon  Henderson,  Ches- 


This  is  the  text  of  on  address  before  the 
Distribution  session  of  the  39th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.  S.  on  May  1.  The  topic  was 
"Living  Under  Price  Controls."  Dr.  Ruth 
W.  Ayres,  managing  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  from  the  customer's 
point  of  view,  and  Edward  Phelps,  Jr., 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization,  spoke  of  that  agency's 
purposes  and  plans. 


ter  Bowles  or  Paul  Porter,  we  retailers 
knew  of  the  existence  of  price  con¬ 
trols.  We  found  ourselves  controlled, 
not  by  some  government  agency,  but 
by  as  many  individuals  as  we  had  cus¬ 
tomers,  VV^orking  without  rules,  stand¬ 
ards  or  specifications,  their  private  au¬ 
thority  was  absolute  and  they  exer¬ 
cised  this  authority  with  the  speed  of 
light.  Whenever  prices  reached  a  point 
which  these  customers  considered  too 
high,  they  promptly  stopp>ed  buying. 
Whenever  a  competitor  across  the 
street  offered  similar  merchandise  for 
less  money,  they  just  transferred  their 
patronage.  We  retailers,  not  being  al¬ 
together  dense,  were  quick  to  catch 
the  point  and  the  result  was  that  prices 
were  invariably  fixed  where  they 
should  be  fixed,  in  the  free-changing, 
thrift-conscious  market-place  that  ex¬ 
ists  on  every  Main  Street. 

I  often  think  that  this  form  of  cus¬ 
tomer-imposed  price  control  is  seldom 
understood  abroad  and  frequently  mis¬ 
understood  here.  By  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  let  me  quote  from  a  speech  made 
by  Prime  Minister  Attlee  when  I  was 
in  England  last  summer.  He  said:  “It 
is  the  function  of  Socialism  to  control 
the  blind  economic  forces  that  govern 
the  affairs  of  men.”  The  economic 
forces  to  which  Mr.  Attlee  referred  are 
anything  but  blind.  They  are  one  of 
the  most  seeing,  alert  and  effective 
forces  in  all  the  world  because  they 
represent  the  combined  thoughts  and 
the  spontaneous  action  of  all  consum¬ 
ers  in  a  peacetime  economy. 

Limits  of  Price  Control.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  agreed  that  we  are  now  in  a  “gar¬ 
rison  economy”  and  that  certain  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  may  therefore  be 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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“controlled”  right-of-way  easy  to 
follow  or  smooth  and  straight.  Just  as 
unsure  and  dissatisfied  with  what 
they’ve  seen  as  any  are  the  operators 
of  smaller  volume  stores.  Many  are 
not  quite  sure  where  they  have  been; 
all  would  like  a  hint  of  what  lies 
around  the  next  corner.  In  order  to 
get  a  look  in  both  directions,  and  to 
discuss  what  lay  there,  a  group  of 
these  smaller  store  men  met  in  New 
York  last  month  for  one  of  NRDGA’s 
periodic  meetings  organized  by  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division.  From  what 
they  heard  and  saw,  a  lot  w'as  expected 
of  them  in  the  immediate  future;  little 
was  promised  to  make  them  optimistic; 
the  worst  it  seemed  was  yet  to  come. 
There  was  little  disagreement  about 
the  identity  of  their  biggest  worries. 
It  was  controls  and  inventories  in  a 
walk. 

At  this  first  regular  NRDGA  meet¬ 
ing  since  the  January  control  order 
went  into  effect,  banking,  govern¬ 
ment  and  retailing  opinion  was  rep¬ 
resented.  From  this  pool  to  the 
visiting  retailers  the  cautions  and  ad¬ 
vice  came  thick  and  fast.  They  were 
told  that  self-discipline  would  be  their 
most  powerful  weapon  in  meeting 
emergency  problems;  that  they  had 
best  get  their  inventories  in  line;  that 
they  ought  to  intensify  their  efforts  to 


lower  costs  and  streamline  operations. 
They  heard  government  officials  say 
that  “squeezes”  are  “beneficial”  be¬ 
cause  they  are  designed  to  forestall 
“worse”;  that  none  of  the  squeeze  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  price  law  are  beyond 
amendment.  From  their  own  NRDGA 
executives,  they  heard  predictions  of 
higher  taxes,  of  an  increasingly  tight 
labor  market  in  the  fall;  and  the  ex¬ 
act  details  of  why  the  Association  is 
pressing  for  relief  on  important  pro¬ 
visions  of  price  regulation. 


The  Needle 


They  were  needled  and  admonished. 
Sharpest  talk  came  from  I.  Edwin 
Goldwasser  of  the  Commercial  Factors 
Corporation.  Samples;  “You  are  an 
important  cog  in  the  economy,  but 
only  a  cog,  and  yours  are  not  the  only 
problems  to  be  met.”  On  price  con¬ 
trols,  “If  a  suggested  roll-back  seems 
to  have  been  set  so  low  that  no  profit 
margin  seems  to  be  left,  patriotism  and 
self-interest  would  dictate  that  every 
effort  should  be  strained  to  effect 
economies  and  then  seek  a  fairer  ad¬ 
justment,  rather  than  throng  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rooms  of  Government  agencies 
seeking  upward  revision  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  clean  house.” 

What  seemed  more  realistic  from 
the  retail  standpoint  was  J.  Gordon 
Dakins’  view  that  retailers  should  not 


be  required  to  “pay  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  price  control  bill.”  In  his 
bill  of  particulars  against  controls  now 
in  effect,  NRDGA’s  general  manageT 
leveled  a  critical  finger  at  the  mam 
cost  absorption  provisions  which  low 
er  retail  margins;  at  the  failure  of 
government  officials  to  consult  with 
the  retail  trade  in  connection  with 
forthcoming  manufacturers’  orden;  at 
the  provision  in  the  regulations  which 
denies  retailers  the  right  to  merchan¬ 
dise  their  invoices. 

Small  comfort  for  the  retailers  could 
be  gleaned  from  the  remarks  of  two 
of  OPS’  top  officials,  Joseph  N.  Kallick. 
chief  of  the  consumer  soft  goods  divi¬ 
sion  and  Harold  Leventhal,  the  Office’s 
general  counsel.  The  OPS  program, 
said  Kallick,  would  give  “due  consid¬ 
eration”  to  retailers;  the  division  will 
watch  the  workings  of  the  squeeze  pro¬ 
visions  closely  and  if  they  work  more 
drastically  than  designed  they  will  be 
amended.  But  it  was  also  Kallick  who 
sought  to  convince  the  retailen 
“squeeze  orovisions  are  beneficial  be¬ 
cause  they  are  designed  to  forestall 
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Another  view  of  the  Washington 
picture  was  described  by  John  Hazea 
NRDGA’s  Capitol  representative- 
and  no  bright  picture.  Two  of  Hazens 
bugaboos:  higher  taxes;  the  possibiliw 
of  an  unpleasant  combination  of  stiff 
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U*»ard  Mengeon,  Smaller  Stores  Division  manager;  George  L.  Plant,  manager  of  the  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups,  NRDGA;  Joseph  N.  Kalliek, 
OfS;  Abe  Kirshenbaum  and  Gail  G.  Grant,  Division  chairman  and  vice  chairman;  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  general  manoger  of  NRDGA. 


price  controls  and  elastic  wage  con¬ 
trols.  For  the  retailers,  Hazen  had 
some  old,  still  good  advice,  “Take  your 
problems  to  your  representatives  per¬ 
sonally.” 

On  the  question  of  wages  and  man¬ 
power,  George  Plant,  manager  of 
NRDGA’s  Store  Management  Divi¬ 
sion,  admitted  that  while  most  retail¬ 
ers  have  experienced  some  difficulty 
with  their  manpower  problems,  as  yet 
they  have  not  faced  a  serious  scarcity. 
But,  Plant  predicted,  they  must  expect 
tionate  in  increasingly  tight  labor  market  in 
’  ■  ■  the  months  ahead,  “beginning  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  fall.”  For  encouragement, 
he  offered  the  observation  that  while 
retailers  still  can’t  compete  on  wages 
they  are  in  a  better  relative  position 
this  time  than  in  the  last  war.  Plant’s 
analysis  of  the  retail  manpower  prob¬ 
lems  in  detail  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  Stores. 


"Slightly  Overstocked" 

Well  able  to  hold  its  own  with  con¬ 
trols  as  a  major  problem  w'as  the  sul)- 
ject  of  inventories.  From  the  buying 
oEce  point  of  view,  represented  by 
Irving  Yahr  of  Yahr-Donen  Corp., 
the  situation  wasn’t  so  serious.  The 
retailer  “is  slightly  over-stocked.” 
Very  soon,  said  Yahr,  manufacturers 
who  have  been  suffering  in  “a  vacu¬ 
um”  resulting  from  over-selling  will 
catch  up  and  bring  inventories  into 
line.  There  will  be  ample  merchan¬ 
dise,  he  predicted,  and  retailers  should 
be  prepared  to  resist  manufacturer 
pressure  to  load  up  early  for  fall  busi¬ 
ness.  Yahr’s  advice:  take  a  middle,  cau¬ 
tious  course,  buy  often,  sell  often;  en¬ 
courage  summer  business  and  “don’t 
cut  it  off  too  early.” 

While  agreeing  that  retailers  had 
“overstocked  in  some  items,”  Dwight 
W.  Michener,  director  of  research  for 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  saw  another 


ityr 


more  dangerous  possibility  for  retail¬ 
ers  in  the  immediate  future.  The  pres¬ 
ent  period,  Michener  said,  “appears  to 
be  a  good  one  in  which  to  shape  up 
stock.”  More  disturbing  from  Miche- 
ner’s  point  of  view  was  the  possibility 
that  “should  the  Korean  War  situation 
remain  in  a  state  of  relative  quiet  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  should  there  be 
no  additional  disturbances  in  other 
areas  which  might  bring  a  wave  of 
buying  on  the  part  of  consumers,  then 
the  psychological  factor  might  work  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  recent 
months,  with  the  result  that  merchants 
tend  to  be  too  slow  in  covering  require¬ 
ments  for  future  months.”  Such  a  de¬ 
velopment  would  cause  a  reduction, 
Michener  warned,  in  output  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  even  where  raw  materials 
are  available,  and  might  easily  add  to 
the  shortages  later  in  the  year.  How  to 
avoid  such  a  situation?  The  good  mer¬ 
chant,  Michener  said,  “is  the  one  who 
does  not  shift  his  inventory  policies 
with  every  change  in  news  headlines.” 

.Advocate  of  the  “self-discipline” 
.school  for  retailers,  was  banker  Gold- 
wasser.  First  it  could  be  applied  in 
their  relation  with  their  middle  men. 
The  question  he  posed:  With  exces¬ 
sively  heavy  inventories  in  “middle 
hands”  shoidd  the  retailer  exploit  this 
situation  to  the  maximum  extent  pos¬ 
sible?  Goldwasser’s  answer,  an  em¬ 
phatic  “No.”  Self-discipline,  said  the 
bar.ker,  is  the  road  to  a  balanced 
economy,  and  the  present  situation  de¬ 
mands  a  high  degree  of  this  restraint 
on  the  part  of  all  retailers.  The  re¬ 
tailer,  he  said,  should  bend  all  efforts 
to  help  his  basic  supplier  to  pass 
through  the  troublesome  period  of  the 
“next  00  days”  not  grabbing  at  a 
temporary  advantage,  but  instead  seek¬ 
ing  to  insure  that  these  suppliers  will 
be  available  to  supply  retail  needs 
when  a  smoother  period  comes. 


More  emphatically  than  any  other 
speaker,  Goldwasser  voiced  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  retail  inventories  are  too  high. 
To  measure  them,  the  banker  offered  a 
formula  based  on  the  ratio  of  inven¬ 
tory  to  net  working  capital.  For  stores 
from  $50,000  to  $300,000,  inventories, 
said  Goldwasser,  should  not  be  more 
than  %  of  net  working  capital;  for 
stores  with  volume  over  $300,000,  in¬ 
ventories  should  not  exceed  net  work¬ 
ing  capital. 

The  Market  for  Surplus  Stocks 

Under  present  circumstances,  Gold¬ 
wasser  said,  it  was  a  “reasonable  con¬ 
clusion”  that  existing  surplus  stocks 
will  be  readily  absorbed  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  level,  but  the  important  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  price  at  which  the 
ample  supplies  will  be  made  available. 
If  there  is  undue  exploitation  because 
of  the  certainty  of  consumption,  and 
if  this  exploitation  finds  expression  in 
too  high  level  of  prices,  the  banker 
warned,  “it  is  by  no  means  improb¬ 
able”  that  there  will  be  a  continued 
reluctance  to  purchase  because  distri¬ 
butors  have  priced  themselves  out  of 
the  market.  This  “reluctance,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  coidd  develop  the  proportions 
of  a  buyers’  strike  unless  self-discipline 
and  moral  restraint  serve  to  “reduce 
the  development  of  a  mass  move  in 
demand  of  suddenly  lowered  prices.” 

“What  every  one  of  you  does,”  Gold¬ 
wasser  told  the  retailers,  “will  affect 
consumer  purchasing  and  may  start  a 
reactionary  trend  with  the  consumers.” 
In  addition  to  self-discipline,  he  asked 
for  extreme  diligence  by  retailers  to 
protect  their  customers.  His  advice: 
“attack”  manufacturers’  attempt  to 
squeeze  maximum  profits  out  of  prod¬ 
ucts  whose  traditional  profits  are  much 
lower,  for  he  said,  it  is  not  possible  to 
expect  and  get  such  profits  and  not 
suffer  economic  reaction. 
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L.  C.  HOBERT,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

LOCAL  GROUP 

The  Baltimore  Group  of  Controllers,  John 
M.  Bush,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Blue  Gross  Retail  Controllers'  Assoc.,  Clyde 

C.  Jones,  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Chicago  Retail  Controllers'  Assoc.,  Leonard 
X.  Rosenberg,  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  III. 

Cleveland  Controllers'  Group,  George  T. 
Francis,  The  Halle  Bros.,  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohia 

Detroit  Controllers'  Group,  P.  D.  Thompson, 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Greater  St.  Louis  Retail  Controllers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chas.  F.  Welek,  III,  Chas.  F.  Welek 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Heart  of  America  Controllers'  Group,  Ernest 
Freyman,  Emery  Bird  Thayer  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

Metropolitan  Controllers'  Association,  Harry 
A^rgules,  Saks-34th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mid-South  Controllers'  Association,  W.  T. 
Strickland,  Lowenstein's,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee  Retail  Controllers'  Assoc.,  James 
Jertson,  Milwaukee  Boston  Store,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

National  Capital  Group  of  Controllers,  Abe 
Coonin,  Wm.  Hahn  Co.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

New  England  Controllers'  Assoc.,  Ralph  M. 
Little,  J.  H.  Corcoran  Co.,  Inc.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 


CONGRESS,  NRDGA 

Second  Vice  Chairman 

J.  F.  BERNOUDY,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bar- 
ney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

$ecretary-T  reosurer 

HARRY  MARGULES,  Saks-34th,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

AT  LARGE 

E.  C.  HOGUELAND,  Harzfeld's,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

L.  E.  JOHNSON,  Gladding's,  Providence,  R.  I. 
A.  H.  KINDLER,  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio 

EDWIN  M.  MARKS,  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

BEN  C.  MOISE,  Maison  Blanche  Co.,  New . 
Orleans,  La. 

M.  L.  OWEN,  Chas.  F.  Berg,  Inc.,  Portland, 

Ore. 

W.  E.  REITZ,  JR.,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

J.  C.  RITCHIE,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ERIC  STANFORD,  I.  AAagnin  &  Co.,  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Niagara  Frontier  Retail  Controllers'  Assoc., 
W.  J.  Clayton,  Adam,  Meldrum  & 
Anderson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Valley  Retail  Controllers'  Assoc.,  L.  T. 
Tippett,  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Vo. 

Philadelphia  Retail  Controllers  Assoc., 
Leonard  G.  Beezer,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Retail  Controllers  Assoc.,  R.  F. 
Ashenfelter,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Portland  Retail  Controllers'  Group,  J.  B. 
Rinker,  Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Retail  Controllers'  Assoc,  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Edgar  D.  Lewis,  Barker  Bros. 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities  Controllers' 
Group,  E.  R.  Barnes,  H.  Liebes  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Seattle  Retail  Controllers'  Group,  M.  H.  Seg- 
ner.  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 

South  Central  Retail  Controllers'  Group,  N. 
R.  Velleman,  400  Bellaire  Dr.,  New  Or¬ 
leans  18,  La. 

Southeastern  Retail  Controllers'  Group, 
George  L.  Griffeth,  Rich's,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southwestern  Retail  Controllers'  Assoc., 
Robert  E.  Glaze,  The  Fair,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas 

Twin  City  Controllers'  Assoc.,  Walter  Mayo, 
Jr.,  Schuneman's,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LIFE  DIRECTORS 

JAY  IGLAUER,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
ERNEST  KATZ,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH,  464  Chapala  Drive,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 


¥  AST  year,  in  ihe  Controllers’  Cob 
-■-Egress,  the  New  York  staff  held  oto 
1,000  individual  consultations  with 
members.  Of  the  problems  and  quo- 
tions  brought  to  us  some  were  sini{^. 
or,  at  any  rate,  could  be  taken  can 
of  quickly.  In  other  cases,  one  or  mon 
staff  members  might  spend  the  better 
part  of  a  day  advising  a  retailer 
how  to  plan  a  change-over  of  his  whole 
accounting  system  from  FIFO  to 
LIFO;  or  working  out  the  expansion 
of  his  general  ledger  and  expense  ac¬ 
counts,  or  analyzing  in  detail  his  indi¬ 
vidual  tax  problems.  Most  of  these 
interviews  took  place  with  members 
who  visited  our  office;  in  some  cases, 
we  went  into  the  member’s  store  to 
work.  In  addition  to  the  personal  con¬ 
sultations,  we  handled  ten  times  as 
many  inquiries  by  mail. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  activities  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  I  mention  the 
member  consultation  service  first,  part¬ 
ly  because  this  business  of  supplyii^ 
operating  information  is,  obviously,  I 
our  most  important  everyday  function. 
But  primarily  so  that  I  can  raise  and 
answer  the  most  interesting  question 
of  all:  How  has  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  come  to  be  the  unquestioned 
source  of  information  on  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  wide  variety  of  retail  problems? 
It  is  certainly  true  that  we  employ  a 
staff  of  highly-trained  specialists.  It  is 
a  traditional  advantage  of  member¬ 
ship  in  a  trade  association  that  it 
makes  available  to  every  store,  no  mat 
ter  what  its  size,  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
f>ert  services  that  only  a  large  store 
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But  the  Controllers’  Congress  is 
much  more  than  a  cooperatively  fin- 
nanced  corps  of  retail  consultants.  The 
reasons  that  make  the  Controllen 
Congress  uniquely  qualified  to  inform 
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By  Raymond  F.  Copes 

General  Manager  of 
The  Controllers’  Congress.  NRDGA 
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GEORGE  W.  HALL 


ind  advise  stores  about  controls  and 
systems  are  these:  first,  the  Congress 
Itself  has  created  many  of  these  sys¬ 
tems;  second,  the  Congress  was  found¬ 
ed  and  for  31  years  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  retail  controllers  themselves. 
These  are  men  who  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  creating  uniform 
and  professional  standards  of  ojaera- 
lion  and  who  have  shared  with  each 
other,  in  a  truly  professional  way,  the 
results  of  their  own  experience.  Thus 
there  is  a  steady  flow  into  the  Congress 
of  information  as  well  as  of  inquiries; 
and  thus,  for  31  years,  the  Congress 
has  consistently  carried  out  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  its  founders.  It  has  grown 
larger  and  developed  a  formal  organ- 
lation  of  many  branches  and  subdi¬ 
visions,  but  I  feel  that  the  spirit  of 
dose  personal  friendship  and  generous 
cooperation  for  which  its  founders 
were  famous  has  never  altered  among 
Controllers’  Congress  members. 


Th*  Beginning.  The  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  was  established  as  the  first  asso¬ 
ciate  group  of  the  NRDGA  in  1920. 
For  five  years  before  that,  the  men 
who  formed  its  nucleus  had  succeeded 
in  many  projects  as  an  organized 
group.  They  first  came  together  as 
the  War  Services  Committee,  during 
I  World  War  I.  Later,  they  formed  a 
Taxation  Committee.  Carlos  B.  Clark 
tw  its  chairman,  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  were  Jay  Iglauer,  Ernest  Katz, 
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Maurice  Wrigley,  John  Jackson,  Vic¬ 
tor  C.  Kendall  and  Alexander  Mauro- 
cordato. 

It  was  this  group  which  established 
the  formula  for  computing  merchan¬ 
dise  profits  which  we  call  the  Retail 
Inventory  System,  and  secured  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  And  these  same  men,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  NRDGA,  developed  the 
outline  for  standardized  allocation  of 
expense  which  is  the  basic  structure  of 
the  present  Expense  Accounting  Man¬ 
ual.  This  first  outline  was  prepared 
in  1917. 

The  Taxation  Committee  itself  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  NRDGA  before 
World  War  I  ended,  but  it  took  sev¬ 


eral  years  of  missionary  effort  before 
the  NRDGA  Board  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  itself  as  an  associate  group.  The 
NRDGA  had  been  founded  as  an 
organization  of  store  owners  exclusive¬ 
ly;  and  they  were  not  immediately  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  should  be  expanded  to 
include  store  executives  in  each  major 
division  of  retail  operation.  Carlos  B. 
Clark,  Lincoln  Filene  and  Lew  Hahn 
were  the  men  chiefly  respvonsible  for 
altering  this  point  of  view.  As  a  result, 
the  Controllers’  Congress  was  set  up 
within  the  NRDGA  in  February, 
1920,  and  within  the  next  five  years, 
six  more  such  specialized  divisions 
were  atlcied  to  the  .Association’s  struc¬ 
ture. 

Prestige  from  the  Start.  The  year  1920 
was  a  tumultous  and  difficult  one  in 
retailing.  When  Salmon  P.  Halle,  then 
NRDGA  president  and  president  of 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  addressed  the  first 
convention  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  in  June  of  that  year,  he  said: 

"This  group  would  not  be  here  to- 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  was  established,  41  years 
ago,  as  an  organization  of  store  owners  exclusively.  Had  it  continued 
that  way,  it  would  not  have  grown  to  the  position  of  authority  it  occupies 
today.  In  1920,  the  Association  took  the  step  which  eventually  widened 
its  membership  to  include  the  operating  heads  of  every  store  division. 
It  established  the  Controllers'  Congress  as  an  associate  group  of  the 
NRDGA.  Within  five  years  the  controllers  were  joined  by  six  more 
such  associate  groups,  and  the  framework  of  NRDGA  as  it  exists  today 
was  firmly  established. 

With  this  issue,  STORES  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  the  associate 
groups  and  divisions  of  NRDGA.  First  in  the  series  is  the  Controllers' 
Congress,  oldest  of  the  divisions  and  the  one  which  set  the  Association 
off  on  a  new  and  immensely  productive  line  of  development.  This  review 
of  the  work  of  the  Congress  is  especially  appropriate  right  now,  for  on 
June  4th  the  controllers  will  meet  in  St.  Louis  for  their  annual  convention, 
the  31st  in  an  unbroken  series  which  began  in  June,  1921. 
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THE  CONTROUtR’S  CONGRtSS  (Continued) 


day  were  it  not  for  the  active,  intelli¬ 
gent  work  of  a  Committee  of  Control¬ 
lers,  appointed  by  our  Board,  headed 
by  Carlos  B.  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  and  his 
firm  contributed  time  and  money  un¬ 
sparingly  in  your  Cause,  and  the  work 
he  has  done,  both  in  New  York  at  our 
offices  and  in  Washington,  has  placed 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  a  position  of  high  import¬ 
ance. 

“The  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington  has  an  open  door  to  our 
Committee.  It  listens  to  what  we  say 
and  gives  intelligent  consideration  to 
it.  That  isn’t  always  the  case  with 
committees  who  go  to  Washington.’’ 

Today  the  standing  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  with  all  the  government¬ 
al  bureaus  in  Washington  is  just  as 
high  as  it  was  then;  and  today,  as  then, 
the  Congress  owes  much  of  its  prestige 
and  accomplishments  to  the  hard  work 
and  the  generosity  of  some  of  the  most 
gifted  men  in  the  retail  field. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  you  year 
by  year  through  the  development  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  but  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  those  early 
years  deserve  special  mention. 

Before  this  first  convention  in  1920 
adjourned,  a  committee  was  set  up  to 
further  the  work  of  standardizing  ac¬ 
counting  methods,  which  had  been 
started  in  1917.  That  work  has  never 
stopf>ed.  Today  we  have  a  very  fine 
breakdown  of  expenses  for  detailed 
classifications  of  merchandise  which  is 
used  by  most  department  and  specialty 
stores,  and  by  nearly  all  governmental 
bureaus. 

In  1922,  the  Controllers’  Congress 
acquired  its  first  small  staff  and  its 
first  manager— T.  L.  Blanke,  who  also, 
many  years  later,  headed  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  and  who  is  today  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Association’s  general 
manager. 

The  Controllers’  first  handbook  on 
insurance  was  presented  at  the  1923 
convention.  For  many  years  this  was 
the  authoritative  guide  to  all  insur¬ 
ance  matters  in  retailing.  A  complete¬ 
ly  new  Insurance  Manual  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  by  the  Congress,  the 
second  since  that  1923  edition. 

And  so  on,  down  through  the  years. 


Raymond  F.  Copes,  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  since  December  1949,  was  former¬ 
ly  controller  of  the  J.  N.  Adam  Co.,  and  before  that 
was  assistant  controller  of  the  Baltimore  branch  of 
Butler  Brothers.  With  this  retail  experience  he  com¬ 
bines  a  varied  background  in  manufacturing.  He 
is  the  ninth  general  manager  of  the  Congress  since 
its  founding  in  1920. 
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working  committees  of  the  Congress 
have  put  on  paper,  refined  and  ex¬ 
panded  the  body  of  retail  opserating 
knowledge.  The  pioneer  work  of  30 
years  ago  has  never  faltered  or  thinned 
out.  The  brilliance,  enthusiasm  and 
precision  which  the  founders  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  brought  to  their 
work  set  standards  from  which  there 
has  been  no  deviation. 


agement  today.  The  Controllers’  Con 
gress  will  always  need  inspired,  enei 
getic  young  men  like  those  who  found¬ 
ed  it.  They  are  the  men  who  see  sen 
ice  as  a  duty,  and  who  enjoy  makii^ 
their  contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  retailing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  places  of 
principal  responsibility  will  go 
those  who  serve. 
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Members  of  the  Controllers'  staff,  left  to  right:  Marion  La  Ferrara,  Melvin  F.  Lemler,  Anne  Finneity, 
secretary  to  the  general  manager,  David  Lodin,  assistant  director  of  research,  Raymond  F,  Cepei, 
general  manager,  Marilyn  Tamer,  Joseph  Bullock,  Samuel  Flanel,  assistant  general  manager, 
Waiter  I.  Ettlinger,  manager  of  statistical  and  accounting  service,  Josephine  Strazzeri,  Katherine  D. 
Spurr,  assistant  editor  of  "Retail  Control,"  and  Irma  Devaux,  statistician. 
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The  Leaders.  Of  the  original  Control¬ 
lers’  Committee,  Jay  Iglauer  and 
Ernest  Katz  are  still  active.  They,  with 
Archibald  MacLeish,  are  life  directors 
of  the  Congress.  Next  month,  when 
the  Controllers  have  their  convention 
•in  St.  Louis,  we  will  pay  special  honor 
to  ,Mr.  Iglauer.  He  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  50  years  at  Halle’s,  although  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  he  brings  to 
C.  C.  tax  meetings  today  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  is  not  yet  50  years  old. 

It  is  not  possible  to  mention  here 
all  the  men  who  put  their  brains  and 
hearts  at  the  service  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  through  the  years.  But  it  is 
noticeable  that  they  stand  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  top  echelons  of  top  man- 


Controllers'  Congress  Today 


Local  Groups.  Chartered  under  tht 
Controllers’  Congress  today  are  25 
affiliated  local  groups,  spread  over  the 
U.  S.  They  hold  monthly  meetings, 
have  their  own  officers  and  directon 
and  serve  the  same  ends  as  does  the 
parent  organization.  Seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  financial  executives  in  retail 
stores  belong  to  these  groups. 

The  local  groups  are  the  solid  base 
from  which  the  Controllers’  Congress 
operates.  They  contribute  a  very  large 
part  of  the  w’ork  of  the  Congress, 
the  form  of  studies  resulting  in  publi¬ 
cations.  They  have  also  made  revis¬ 
ions  in  some  of  our  manuals  throi^ 
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$iudy  groups  made  up  of  their  own 
^embers.  Their  work  is  passed  on  to 
the  New  York  staff  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  Here  it  is  integrated  with 
other  related  manuals,  checked  for  ac- 
onacy  and  published.  Studies  made 
hy  the  local  groups  in  the  past  year 
oere:  Manual  of  Top  Management 
IMPORTS,  by  Chicago  Retail  Control- 
Itn’  Association;  Workroom  Ac¬ 
counting  Manual,  by  Metropolitan 
Controllers’  Association  (New  York); 
Stock  Shortage  Control  Manual,  by 
Sew  England  Controllers’  Association; 
Inventory  Taking  Manual,  by  Mil¬ 
waukee  Retail  Controllers’  Associa- 
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don. 

Tho  Parent  Organization.  Parent  to 
the  local  group  organizations  is  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  the  National 
Reuil  Dry  Goods  Association.  It  has 


its  related  manuals  of  standard  pro¬ 
cedure.  This  year’s  chairman  is  Harris 
Cohen,  Martin’s,  Brooklyn. 

The  Insurance  Committee  keeps  a 
continuous  check  on  changes  required 
in  the  Insurance  Manual.  The  current 
chairman  is  Roy  Guernsey,  Block  & 
Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria. 

Research  Committee.  The  third  of  the 
permanent  committees,  and  the  new¬ 
est,  is  the  Research  Committee,  estab¬ 
lished  2i/2  years  ago.  It  has  an  extreme¬ 
ly  wide  scope  of  operations;  functions 
as  a  separate  entity  of  the  NRDG.A, 
and  has  its  own  officers  and  New  York 
staff. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is, 
to  quote  from  the  by-laws,  “.  .  .  to 
initiate  studies  into  the  principles  and 
methods  of  retail  management  and  op¬ 
eration  which  will  foster  the  full  con¬ 
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two  mombar*  of  the  Conlrolleri' 
Caagraat  rataarch  staff:  David 
bdin,  assistant  director  of  research 
Md  Melvin  F.  Lemler. 


Walter  I.  Ettlinger,  manager  of  statistical  and 
accounting  service,  Irma  Devaux,  statistician,  and 
Samuel  Flanel,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Controllers'  Congress. 
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Its  own  board  of  directors.  Directors- 
Jt-large  are  elected  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  membership;  local  group 
representatives  are  elected  by  each 
local  group.  The  directors  choose  an¬ 
nually  their  own  officers,  who  oversee 
the  affairs  of  the  Congress,  and  an 
Executive  Committee. 


Standing  Committees.  Permanent 
committees  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  are  the  Standardization,  the  In¬ 
surance  and  the  Research  Committees. 

The  work  of  the  Standardization 
Committee  has  been  continuous  since 
1916.  Its  responsibility  is  to  decide  on 
revisions  in  and  additions  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Expense  Accounting  Manual  and 


tribution  by  industry  and  commerce 
to  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
high  and  secure  standards  of  living  for 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  through 
maximum  efficiency  in  distribution. 
All  research  is  to  be  thoroughly  objec¬ 
tive  in  character  and  the  approach  in 
each  instance  is  to  be  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  developing  better  retail  man¬ 
agement  and  retail  operating  efficiency 
in  general,  and  not  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  furthering  the  special  interests 
of  any  trade  or  economic  group.” 

The  Research  Committee  has  al¬ 
ready  published  The  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able  Productivity  and  The  Accounts 
Receivable  Productivity  Surveys. 
One  of  its  current  projects  is  a  re-sur¬ 


vey  of  the  sales  audit  function  from 
the  standpoint  of  productivity. 

Next  fall  the  Committee  will  initi¬ 
ate  a  series  of  seminars,  the  first  to  be 
on  the  subject  of  retail  accounting.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  seminars  will  become 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  activities,  as  there  is  a  great  need 
for  this  type  of  service  in  retailing. 

Other  projects  being  developed  are: 

(1)  A  survey  on  Receiving  and 
Marking  Productivity,  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities 
Controllers’  Group  in  conjunction 
with  the  West  Coast  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group. 

(2)  A  survey  on  Wrapping  and 
Packing  Productivity,  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Metrojjolitan  Control¬ 
lers’  Association  w’ith  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  of  New  York. 

(3)  A  study  of  Incentive  Pay 
Plans,  being  conducted  by  the  South¬ 
western  Retail  Controllers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  financing  of  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  was  accomplished  by  an  endow¬ 
ment  from  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
the  NRDGA  board  having  agreed  to 
release  surplus  funds  of  the  Congress 
for  this  purpose.  However,  local 
groups  have  contributed  substantial 
sums  to  subsidizing  the  operation,  and 
in  addition  there  have  been  contribu¬ 
tions,  both  from  individuals  and  from 
stores,  for  which  w'e  are  deeply  grate¬ 
ful. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Committee  is  as  follows: 

Walden  P.  Hobbs,  Consolidated  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Chairman;  Harry  L.  Mar- 
gules,  Saks-34th,  Vice-Chairman  and 
Treasurer;  Bernard  Brown,  Lit  Broth¬ 
ers,  Secretary;  Vincent  C.  A.  Bitter, 
Peck  &  Peck;  Raymond  F.  Copes,  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress;  George  W.  Hall, 
Raphael  Weill  &  Co.;  John  J.  Kava- 
nagh.  The  Hecht  Co. 

Advisory  Committee:  Delbert  J. 
Duncan,  Cornell  University:  Charles 
M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  New  York  Univers¬ 
ity:  Lew  Hahn,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association;  David  C.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.;  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair,  Harvard  University; 
Charles  G.  Nichols,  The  G.  M.  Mc- 
Kelvey  Co. 

Ex  Officio:  E.  C.  Stephenson,  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

{Continued  on  page  87) 
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PERFORMA 


By  Jules  Labarthe,  Jr. 

Senior  Fellow,  Mellon  Institute, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


¥^AYON  has  now  achieved  the  posi- 
tion  of  being  our  most  versatile 
textile  fiber  in  variety  of  constructions, 
range  of  color,  and  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  end-use  items  used  by  our  custom¬ 
ers.  There  is  probably  no  soft  goods 
department  in  any  department  store 
that  does  not  have  rayon  fabrics  or 
garments  in  stock.  Rayon  has  even 
worked  its  way  into  the  men’s  clothing 
department  where  “all-wool”  has  been 
the  standard  of  quality  throughout 
the  store’s  history.  This  invasion  re¬ 
sults  from  the  economics  of  today’s 
wool  market,  combined  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  triumphs  of  the  textile  producer 
and  the  finisher  of  rayon  suiting  and 
coating  materials. 


Origin  of  the  Rayon  Standards 

The  true  significance  of  the  rayon 
standards  developed  by  Committee  L- 
22  of  the  American  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion  is  that,  now  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  any  fiber,  we  and  our 
customers  will  have  guaranteed  per¬ 
formance  qualities  of  the  rayon  fabrics 
in  the  garments  and  the  household 
fabrics  marketed  under  these  stand¬ 
ards.  They  have  been  arrived  at 
through  the  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  technicians  from  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  (weavers,  knitters,  finishers,  proces¬ 
sors,  and  converters),  from  the  distri¬ 
bution  industry,  and  from  consumer 
groups.  They  are  voluntary  standards; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  simply  measur¬ 
ing  devices  that  a  store  buyer  may  use 
if  he  wishes  in  ordering  a  line  of  gar¬ 
ments  from  his  traditional  resource  or 
a  line  of  piece  goods  from  a  textile  fin¬ 
isher.  They  are  just  as  much  measur¬ 
ing  devices  as  is  the  yardstick  used  in 
determining  the  actual  yardage  of 
gootls  supplied.  In  this  case,  the  meas¬ 
uring  device  tells  the  retailer  and  his 
customer  that  the  rayon  has  certain 
strength  and  performance  characteris¬ 
tics  making  it  suitable  for  some  end- 
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uses  and  not  for  others;  that  the  color 
characteristics  can  be  guaranteed  for 
specific  washing  or  cleaning  opera¬ 
tions;  that  the  color  fastness  to  light 
means  that  the  goods  are  suitable  for 
garments  to  be  worn  indoors  but  are 
not  suitable  for  outdoor  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  or  that  the  dyes  are  admirably 
suited  for  outdoor  sports  or  spectator 
wear  and  would  be  wasted  on  such  a 
garment  as  a  lounging  pajama;  that 
any  finish  added  to  the  fabric  to  give 
it  special  qualities  of  crease  resistance, 
extra  stiffness,  water  repellency,  etc., 
is  satisfactorily  durable  for  the  end-use 
intended. 

This  is  a  real  achievement. 


What  the  Standard  Covers 


The  standard  covers  all  fabrics, 
broad  and  narrow,  which  have  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  fiber  such  as  viscose  or 
acetate;  thus  it  embraces  any  mixture 
whether  it  is  cotton,  wool,  linen  or 
nylon  or  any  other  new  fiber  which 
will  come  within  the  provisions  of 
these  standards. 

Another  factor  of  great  importance 
is  that  no  limitations  have  been  placed 
upon  the  weaving  or  the  knitting  con¬ 
struction  of  any  fabric.  Similarly  no 
restrictions  were  put  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  ingenuity  of  industry  on 
colors  or  finishes  of  rayon  and  rayon 
mixed  fabrics  as  long  as  they  meet  the 
requirements  for  serviceability  in  use. 


The  standards,  in  general,  have  beer 
based  ujjon  the  Crown-tested  program 
used  successfully  for  many  years  by  tht 
American  Viscose  Corporation.  Tht 
actual  performance  characteristics  of 
fabrics  making  up  the  specifications  tc 
be  met  by  goods  for  51  different  end 
use  items  comprise  the  fabrics  part  ol 
different  rayon  standards.  To  help  to 
establish  the  characteristics  describejl 
in  these  specifications,  31  test  methods 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  stand¬ 
ards.  Some  test  methods  which  are 
used  have  been  made  more  rigid  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  in  keeping 
abreast  of  fabric  improvements  and 
technological  progress. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  neither 
the  Test  Method  Section  of  Rayon 
Standards,  L-22,  nor  the  performance 
requirements  for  the  end-use  items  are 
new  or  out  of  line  with  the  productive 
skill  of  our  rayon  industry.  They  rep 
resent  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
and  experience  of  all  elements  of  that 
industry  through  historical  experience 
based  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  o( 
laboratory  tests  backed  by  consumer 
exjjerience.  I'he  test  methods  and  the 
specific  values  of  performance  speci¬ 
fied  for  the  various  end-uses  to  which 
the  fabrics  may  be  applied  are  based 
upon  the  fact  that,  if  a  rayon  fabric 
passes  the  series  of  laboratory  tests 
prescribed,  experience  shows  that  cus¬ 
tomers  rarely,  if  ever,  will  find  fault 
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STOP 


NRDGA's  directors  early  this  year  ap¬ 
proved  the  rayon  fabrics  standards 
vorfced  out  by  the  American  Stand¬ 
's  Association.  This  project  was 
^un  early  in  1950,  with  the  NRDGA 
0$  sponsor.  Here  is  a  complete  expla- 
„otion  of  the  standards,  for  store 
owners,  for  merchandise  managers 
jnd,  especially,  for  buyers,  because 
llioy  need  a  ready  tool  for  use  in  the 
purchase  of  yard  goods  and  end 
products. 

Dr.  Labarthe  is  chairman  of  the  ASA 
subcommittee  which  developed  the 
systems  of  certifications,  labeling  and 
tsrminology  required  to  implement 
the  standards.  He  holds  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Standards  Fellowship  maintained 
at  Mellon  Institute  by  Kaufmann  De- 

ortment  Stores. 
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nith  that  fabric  in  the  appropriate 
etui-use  item.  The  principal  trouble 
loted  by  customers  is  that  they  and 
their  retailers  and  the  garment  manu- 
kturers  cannot,  without  test,  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  fabric  has  been  appro¬ 
priately  dyed  and  finished  for  the  end- 
use  item  into  which  it  has  been  put. 
There  are  many  examples  similar  to  a 
well-known  case  of  fabrics  dyed  for  the 
pajama  industry  being  bought  by  a 
bathing  suit  manufacturer  with  horri¬ 
ble  results  when  the  customers  wore 
the  suits. 

Today  many  rayon  fabrics  are  pro¬ 
duced  which  conform  to  the  rayon 
standards  for  particular  end-uses  when 
tested  by  the  standard  laboratory  pro¬ 
cedures,  but  many  other  rayon  fabrics, 
dyed  and  finished  at  a  price  and  guid¬ 
ed  blindly  into  any  kind  of  end-use 
i  determined  by  the  garment  manufac- 
^  turer  as  a  result  of  the  price  and  color 
of  the  gcxxls,  do  not  meet  these  rayon 
standards.  They  do  not  meet  the 
standards  of  customer  satisfaction 
either,  and  it  is  these  unfortunate  ex¬ 
periences  throughout  the  country  that 
base  given  rayon  a  bad  name  in  the 
opinion  of  many  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  consumers  whose  com¬ 
plaints  encouraged  the  NRDGA  to  ac¬ 
cept  sponsorship  of  this  program  in 
the  A.S.A. 

Some  producers  have  felt  that  these 
standards  will  not  work  and  that  store 
buyers  will  not  use  them.  Therefore, 
interest  in  the  project  on  the  part  of 


many  producers  has  chilled  within  the 
past  year,  but  I  know  of  no  case  in 
which  the  technical  accuracy  of  the 
test  methods  has  been  questioned  by 
any  producer  representative  on  Com¬ 
mittee  L-22.  It  is  true  that  a  few  of 
the  colors  may  not  pass  the  standard 
requirements  in  the  initial  stage  of  the 
application  of  these  standards  to  every 
day  rayon  textiles,  and  certainly  for 
some  end-use  items  requiring  the  maxi¬ 
mum  color  fastness  to  the  greatest 
number  of  color  destroying  agencies. 
Eventually  the  chemist  and  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  creation  of  color  lines 
for  each  season  will  develop  color  va¬ 
rieties  in  greater  numbers  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  color  fast¬ 
ness.  In  this  initial  period,  it  will  be 
understandably  unpleasant  to  produc¬ 
er  and  to  retailer  alike,  but  it  would 
Ire  entirely  unrealistic  for  any  one  to 
accept  part  of  a  line  as  conforming  to 
standards  and  part  of  it  sub-standard. 
The  actual  quality  requirements  for 
end-use  items  such  as  women’s  suit¬ 
ings,  bathing  suits,  men’s  sport  shirts, 
misses’  dresses,  rayon  linings,  and  ray¬ 
on  drajjeries,  to  take  only  a  few  exam¬ 
ples,  have  been  agreed  upon  as  being 
entirely  satisfactory  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  production,  distribution  and 
(onsumer  use. 

Processing  the  Standards  in  Use 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  devel¬ 
oping  a  method  of  certification  by 
which  the  program  can  be  controlled 
and  to  prevent  a  manufacturer  from 
falsely  identifying  his  products  as  con¬ 
forming  to  pro|K>sed  American  Stand¬ 
ard  No.  —  for  the  particular  end-use 
for  which  that  American  Standard 
number  has  been  assigned  if  the  goods 
do  not  in  fact  conform  to  the  recpiired 
test  performance.  The  services  of  ar¬ 
bitration  laboratories  are  to  be  provid¬ 
ed  for  use  in  case  of  dispute.  The  certi¬ 
fication  plan  has  not  as  yet  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  Sectional  Committee  L-22, 
but  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
program. 

How  to  Use  the  Standards  Now 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  buyer  to 
be  a  chemist  or  for  the  store  to  have  a 
laboratory.  For  example,  if  a  buyer 
wishes  to  order  a  line  of  ladies’  rayon 
dresses  intended  for  sports  wear  and 


thus  requiring  rather  rigorous  and 
frequent  washing,  and  considerable 
sun  exposure,  and  perspiration  fast¬ 
ness,  and  possibly  a  durable  crease  re¬ 
sistant  finish,  he  would  only  have  to 
indicate  on  his  order  blank  the  usual 
data  as  to  identity  and  the  number  of 
the  garments  desired  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  note  “To  be  made  of  rayon 
goods  conforming  to  prof)osed  AS 
22.1,1’’,  this  being  the  American  Stand¬ 
ard  designation  for  womens’  woven 
sports  wear  fabrics. 

The  garment  manufacturer  must 
then  be  sure  that  the  goods  he  has 
bought  to  fill  this  order  are  likewise 
designated  as  having  been  tested  for 
proposed  AS  No.  22.1.1  and  fulfilled 
the  requirements.  He  will  indicate 
on  his  invoice  that  the  goods  were  fin¬ 
ished  and  dyed  in  accordance  with  the 
buyer’s  order.  Generally,  nothing 
more  will  ever  be  necessary,  but  if  a 
customer  should  find  a  serious  fabric 
failure  and  complains  to  the  store,  the 
buyer  can,  in  perfect  confidence,  re¬ 
fund  the  customer’s  money  at  once  for 
he  has  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee 
that  the  goods  were  purchased  by  him 
in  accordance  with  the  American 
Standards,  and  that  full  recourse  can 
l)e  passed  on  to  the  producer  or  fin¬ 
isher  of  the  goods.  Possibly  arbitra¬ 
tion  will  be  needed,  and  the  labora¬ 
tory  set  up  for  this  under  L-22  plans 
will  l)e  fully  adequate  to  take  care  of 
any  testing  that  may  be  required.  It 
may  lie  found  that  the  manufacturer 
unwittingly  or  unintentionally  used 
some  goods  that  did  not  conform 
to  the  standard.  In  such  cases,  he 
alone  would  lie  responsible  to  the 
retailer  for  the  cost  of  the  garment. 
Possibly  the  dyer  or  finisher  may  have 
misrepresented  the  goods  to  the  gar¬ 
ment  cutter.  In  that  case,  resjxjnsibili- 
ty  would  rest  on  his  shoulders,  and  he 
woidd  be  assessed  for  the  retail  cost. 

One  additional  feature  of  these 
standards  that  has  appealed  particu¬ 
larly  to  consumer  groiqjs  and  to  the 
service  industries— the  laundry  and  dry 
cleaner— is  that  the  standard  requires 
a  permanent  sewn-in  label  in  all  gar¬ 
ments  made  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard.  This  label  will  clearly 
indicate  by  the  color  of  the  lettering 
(AS  No.  22.1.1)  exactly  how  the  sports 
dress  is  to  be  cleaned  when  it  reaches 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  13) 


age  for  the  period. 

Fred  Schoeck,  a  graduate  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1923,  aban¬ 
doning  a  career  in  banking  to  become 
an  office  boy  at  Wurzburg’s.  Within 
20  years  he  was  president  of  the  store. 

Schoeck’s  merchandising  policy  con¬ 
centrates  largely  on  national  brands; 
combines  fine  lines  and  services  for  the 
carriage  trade  with  an  ever-expanding 
downstairs  store  operation.  The  new 
Wurzburg’s  has  the  largest  phone 
order  board  in  Michigan,  and  makes 
free  deliveries  anywhere  in  the  state. 
Customer  service  is  a  fetish,  and  the 
new  store  provides  a  600  car  parking 
garage,  an  auditorium  which  will  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  community  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  a  comfortable  wait¬ 
ing  room  in  a  main  vestibule. 

The  new  store  is  beautiful  as  well, 
especially  in  the  skilled  woodw'orking 
done  by  Grand  Rapids  cabinetmakers. 
Fine  furniture  w'oods  have  been  used 
in  a  series  of  specially  developed 
finishes.  All  the  fixtures  were  individu¬ 
ally  designed  for  the  merchandise  they 
display  and  the  space  they  occupy. 

The  installations  include  a  battery 
of  street  level  loading  docks,  conveyor¬ 
ized  in-coming  and  out-going  package 
handling  equipment,  and  a  service 
area  on  every  floor  that  centralizes 
freight  elevators,  package  handling 
chutes,  waste  material  chutes  and  ser¬ 


vice  space.  Throughout  the  store,  on 
every  floor,  “girls  in  green’’  are  wander¬ 
ing  information  centers.  At  several 
places  on  every  floor  there  are  special 
“green  phones’’,  over  which  a  customer 
can  get  any  desired  direction  from  an 
Information  operator. 

Hudson  Branches  Postponed.  Because 
of  government  controls  on  construc¬ 
tion  materials  and  high  building  costs, 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  has  post¬ 
poned  its  branch  store  program.  Plans 
had  been  announced  last  summer  for 
a  100-acre  shopping  center  east  of  the 
city,  and  future  plans  involved  two 
more  centers  to  the  north  and  west. 
Oscar  Webber,  Hudson  president,  said 
the  program  will  be  pushed  to  com¬ 
pletion  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

Years  and  Prices  Rolled  Back.  With¬ 
out  urging  from  OPS,  Wieboldt’s  of 
Chicago  rolled  coffee  prices  back-way 
back!— for  a  day.  Some  15,000  pounds 
were  offered,  one  pound  to  a  customer, 
at  19  cents,  the  price  that  appeared  in 
the  company’s  first  newspaper  ad,  back 
in  December,  1898.  It  was  all  part  of 
the  retail  organization’s  68th  birthday 
celebration,  touched  off  by  the  light¬ 
ing  of  a  68-inch  candle.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Wieboldt,  who  founded 
the  firm,  and  who  are  now  in  their 
nineties,  were  present  for  the  candle¬ 
lighting  ceremonies. 


Design  Awards.  Lord  &  Taylor’s 
fourteenth  annual  American  D«igB  I 
Awards  were  presented  this  year  to  ® 
two  individuals  and  two  groups  of 
Americans  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  ■ 
strengthening  our  democratic  system.  ■ 
In  recent  years,  the  design  awards  have 
been  given  for  designs  for  living.  This 
year’s  winners  were;  The  General  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs;  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe; 

Dr.  Samuel  Proger,  president  of  the 
Bingham  Associates  Fund;  Dr.  Rupen 
B.  Vance,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  member  of  the  Institute  for  Re¬ 
search  in  Social  Science  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina.  The  presenta¬ 
tion,  made  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria,  was  reported  overseas  by 
the  Voice  of  America. 

Program  for  Hard  of  Hearing.  In  the 

interests  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  hard  of  hearing,  Gimhel’s,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  turned  its  auditorium  over  to 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Better 
Hearing  from  April  16  to  20,  for  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  free,  all-day  programs.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  week  was  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  organizations  engaged  j 
in  the  education,  rehabilitation,  and 
welfare  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing. 

Sew  and  Save  Prize  Winners.  First 
prize  for  large  department  stores  in 
the  window  display  contest  for  this 
year’s  National  Sew  and  Save  Week 


Om  of  a  soriM  of  six  shoe  windows  that  stoppsd  trofRc  on  Now  York's 
bosy  Loxington  Avonuo.  Bloemingdoio's  dovotod  ooch  window  to  o 
sKiforont  typo  of  opporol— ovoning,  sports,  country,  caroor,  for  instonco— 
ond  skowod  a  single  outfit,  plus  on  ossertmont  of  suitoblo  shoos. 


A  cutaway  viow  of  a  dopartment  store  building  is  footurod  in  Armstrosg 
Cork  Co.'s  ad  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  5.  It  illustrates  that 
half  the  store  plant  is  devoted  to  behind-the-scenes  activities  the  ces- 
tamer  never  sees:  marking  rooms,  kitchens,  storage  vaults,  olllces,  sic 
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Block  &  Kuhl  Co*  Keynotes  its  Modernization 


program  With  •  •  • 


Traffic  Builder— Sale  Maker  The  Block  &  Kuhl 
Co.,  Peoria,  III.,  knows  how  much  a  well-planned  mod¬ 
ernization  program  helps  to  keep  a  store  “ahead.”  In  plan¬ 
ning  its  program,  the  store  discovered  that  Electric  Stair¬ 
ways  increase  store-wide  traffic  faster,  pay  for  themselves 
sooner  than  any  other  improvement  they  could  make. 
Naturally,  Electric  Stairways  are  now  the  heart  of  the 
store's  modernization  plans. 

In  ever-increasing  numbers,  aggressive  retailers  are  build¬ 
ing  modernization  programs  around  Electric  Stairways. 
And  for  any  store  the  right  combination  of  Westinghouse 
32L  and  48L  Electric  Stairways  makes  the  perfect  team  for 
increasing  upper-floor  traffic  ...  at  a  new  low  cost. 


make  sure  you  have  the  facts  on  how  traffic 
moves  through  your  store.  For  only  with  all  the 
facts  can  you  make  sound  decisions  as  to  what 
modernization  projects  will  benefit  your  store 
the  most. 

At  all  times  Westinghouse  engineers  are  ready 
to  cooperate  with  your  consultants  in  analyzing 
your  store's  traffic  conditions. 

For  more  information  on  how  a  Westinghouse 
Vertical  Transportation  System  fits  into  your 
plans,  write  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Ele¬ 
vator  Division,  Dept  Q,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 
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ucm  lo  S.  Kami  Sons  Company.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Charles  A.  Merrill  is  dis¬ 
play  manager.  Crowley-Milner  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  took  second  prize,  and  Younker- 
Davidson,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  took  third. 
Display  managers  are  G.  Heidt  and 
Hans  Carstens,  respectively.  In  the 
smaller  department  store  group,  first 
prize  went  to  Whitney’s,  San  Diego, 
California;  second,  Kirven’s,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia;  third,  Skinner-Chamber¬ 
lain  Co.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  Display 
managers  are  Joseph  Kirkpatrick, 
Gwen  Epting,  and  Mel  Bratvold,  re- 
spiectively. 

People.  Jay  Iglauer,  retiring  after  50 
years  with  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  will  give  up  his  duties  as  control¬ 
ler  and  executive  vice  president,  but 
will  remain  a  director  of  the  company, 
and  will  open  his  own  office  as  a  finan¬ 
cial  consultant.  One  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
Jay  Iglauer  has  rendered  notable  serv¬ 
ice  to  NRDGA  at  conventions,  and  as 
a  representative  of  retailing  before 
various  government  botlies. 

G.  Stockton  Strawbridge,  formerly 
vice  president  of  Strawbridge  8c  Cloth¬ 
ier,  Philadelphia,  w'as  elected  to  the 
new  office  of  Executive  Vice  President 
at  the  recent  stockholders  meeting. 

John  Emil  Raasch,  president  of 
John  Wanamaker,  was  one  of  five 


prominent  business  men  in  New  York 
to  be  honored  by  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  University’s  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 
At  the  group’s  annual  dinner,  it  be¬ 
stowed  up>on  Raasch  the  Madden 
Memorial  Award  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  business. 

Roy  H.  Myers,  vice  president  of 
John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Inc.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Albany  department 
store  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders.  Clay  Myers,  his  father, 
gives  up  the  presidency  of  the  store, 
but  retains  chairmanship  of  the  board. 

Arthur  J.  O’Brien  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  vice  president  of  James  McCreery  8c 
Co.,  New  York.  Formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  main  floor  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  Stern  Brothers,  New  York, 
O’Brien  joined  the  McCreery  organiz¬ 
ation  on  May  1  of  this  year. 

Edward  Silver,  formerly  with  Man- 
del  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  joins 
the  Associated  Merchandising  Corpo¬ 
ration  as  Basement  Divisional  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  in  charge  of  acces¬ 
sories,  hosiery,  millinery,  intimate  ap¬ 
parel,  and  shoes. 

Norman  Richman,  for  the  past  two 
years  Personnel  Director  at  N.  Snellen- 
berg  and  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  appointed  Store  Superintend¬ 
ent. 

Read  Jenkins,  general  superintend¬ 


ent  of  the  J.  L.  Hud^n  Compam 
Detroit,  has  been  elected  a  vice  pics; 
dent  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Di 
rectors.  Jenkins,  who  is  first  vice-chaii 
man  of  the  NRDGA  Store  Mana'n 
ment  Group,  has  been  with  Hudson’- 
for  more  than  20  years,  starting  as  j 
part-time  salesman  in  1930. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

New  Ad  Council  Mats.  The  Advfrtis 
iNG  Council  has  provided  newspapers 
with  a  new  series  of  mats,  representing 
public  service  advertising  to  be  spon 
sored  by  one  or  more  firms.  Themes 
for  May  and  June  relate  to  arniec 
forces,  nurse  recruitment,  inflation,  ac 
cidents,  fire  prevention,  bond  buyino 
Red  Cross,  and  the  American  ero 
nomic  system.  If  your  local  newspa|)e! 
does  not  have  these  mats,  contact  tie 
Council  at  25  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 

Silverware  Pattern  Consumer-Tested. 

Before  introducing  “May  Queen’’,  the 
first  new  pattern  in  flatware  to  be  in 
troduced  in  the  Holmes  8c  Edwards 
line  since  1949,  the  manufacturers  suit 
mitted  the  design  to  hundreds  of  woiii 
en  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv 
The  new'  pattern,  which  is  suitable  for 
either  modern  or  p)eriod  tables,  is 
available  in  place  settings  and  services 
(Continued  on  page  82) 


Th«  Mventh  annual  Rom  Show  at  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia.  The  general  view  of  the  auditorium  gives  tome  idea  of  the  turnout  attracted  by  tt- 
store's  display  of  20,000  roMS.  The  pyramid  of  roMs,  at  the  boM  of  which  world-famous  gems  were  exhibited,  is  one  of  a  number  of  special  dijplof 
Others  included  table  Mttings,  model  rooms,  and  fairyland  scenes  for  the  children. 
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Leading;  retailers  throughout  America  are  successfully  using 
the  ideal  box  replacement— the  Equitable  “Take-Hold"  bag' 
for  merchandise  ranging  from  ready-to-wear  to  shoes. 

Made  of  heavier  paper  than  the  standard  merchandise  bag, 
the  “Take-Hold"  bag  with  the  famed  built-in  handle 
rapidly  multiplies  your  "take-withs." 

Even  the  most  particular  purchasers  who  normally 
insist  on  boxes  are  delighted  with  the  easy, 
convenient,  colorful  Equitable  “Take-Hold"  bag. 

Write  now  for  facts  on  how  Equitable  “Take-Hold” 
bags  ean  mean  economy  and  satisfaction  to  you. 


45-50  Van  Dam  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y.  •  Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
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TOP  AIM  OF  CREDIT  MEN  IS 
BETTER  CUSTOMER  RELATIONS 

•  •  •  Credit  Management’s  Division  Mid-Year  Convention 


Ctyd#  I 


NEW  CMD  OFFICERS,  DIRECTORS,  1951-1952 

Chairman:  WALTER  E.  SAAB,  Siam  Bros.,  N«w  York 
Rrst  Vic*  Chairman:  CLARENCE  E.  WOLFINGER,  Ut  Bros.,  Philadelphia 
Second  Vice  Chairman:  LOUIS  SELI6,  Rosenfleld's,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Third  Vice  Chairman:  C.  GLENN  EVANS,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 
Secrelary-Treasurer:  B.  C.  GILBERT,  L.  S.  Good  B  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Vo. 

New  Regional  Directors 
MILTON  SOLON,  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis 
R.  E.  BULTE,  Stix,  Baer  B  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (reflected) 

JOHN  A.  HENDRY,  James  A.  Ogilvey's,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada  (re-elected) 
LOUIS  SELIG,  Rosenfleld's,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  (re-elected) 

CLARENCE  E.  WOLFINGER,  Ut  Bros.,  Philadelphia  (re-elected) 

New  Directors-at-Lorge: 

ROBERT  GRINAGER,  J.  L  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 
HELEN  KAOUGH,  Wolf  B  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


^REDIT  managers,  at  their  conven- 
^tion  last  month,  showed  an  in¬ 
creased  awareness  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  their  opportunities  for  serv¬ 
ice.  Although  the  main  topic  of  talks 
and  discussion  was  how  to  do  the  best 
job  at  the  smallest  cost,  spteaker  after 
speaker  also  hammered  home  the  im¬ 
portance  of  building  good  relations 
with  customers  and  employees,  and  of 
helping  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
American  way  of  life.  This  was  the 
eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  held  at 
the  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  April  17  to  19,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Retail  Credit  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Louisville.  About  half  the 
program  consisted  of  prepared  talks; 
the  rest,  of  panel  and  round  table 
discussions. 


American-style  business  leadership  in 
a  changing  world.  He  stressed  the  pro¬ 
found  differences  between  democratic 
and  totalitarian  leadership,  and  urged 
that  American  leadership  be  applied 
to  every  phase  of  business  and  indus¬ 
try.  “If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  the 
thawing  out  of  executive  reserve,  that 
time  is  now,”  he  declared.  “If  ever 
there  was  a  time  for  inspirational 
leadership,  that  time  is  now.” 

Inspirational  leadership,  he  main¬ 
tained,  means  treating  people  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  establishing  a  relationship  of 
trust  and  confidence,  and  leading  by 
example.  Through  such  leadership, 
each  in  his  own  sphere  can  provide 
the  warm  human  understanding  be¬ 
tween  management  and  labor  that  will 
help  our  way  of  life  to  survive. 


PIdo  for  Leadership.  Among  the  sched¬ 
uled  speakers  was  Harry  W.  Schacter, 
president,  Kaufman-Straus  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  who  pleaded  for  effective. 


For  Complete  Harmony.  His[hlighting 
the  credit  department’s  role  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  American  way  of  life.  B.  T. 
Lenihan,  president.  Time  Finance 


Company,  Louisville,  reminded  his 
hearers  that  courtesy  and  conscien¬ 
tiousness  are  the  twin  keys  of  harmoni¬ 
ous,  constructive  customer  relations  in 
the  granting  of  credit.  The  credit  de 
partment’s  contacts  with  the  public, 
moreover,  can  be  utilized  to  carry  pub¬ 
lic  relations  messages  to  counteract  at¬ 
tacks  that  have  been  made  on  Ameri¬ 
can  business.  Lenihan  urged  credit 
men  to  fight  against  attempts  to  put 
Regulation  W  on  a  psermanent  basis, 
and  to  stand  united  to  eliminate  it  at 
the  earliest  date  consistent  with  na 
tional  safety. 
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Regulation  W.  Meantime,  since  Regu 
lation  W  is  still  very  much  with  us, 
there  was  keen  interest  in  a  backstage 
view  of  it  presented  by  Dale  M.  Lewis, 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System,  he  emphasized, 
is  anxious  that  the  regulation  be  work¬ 
able  and  well  received  by  the  trade. 
The  Board  of  Governors  has  given 
serious  consideration  in  the  past  to 
recommendations  and  opinions  of 
NRDGA  and  has  found  them  helpful; 
it  will  welcome  future  suggestions  for  I 
improving  the  workability  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  regulation. 

Regulation  W,  Lewis  explained,  is 
supplemental  to  the  general  controls 
on  inflation.  The  list  of  items  to 
which  it  applies  was  drawn  up,  not  on 
the  basis  of  scarcity,  but  on  the  basis 
of  how  much  instalment  credit  is  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  sale  of  such  goods:  when 
more  must  come  out  of  current  income 
to  pay  for  each  such  item,  fewer  such 
articles  can  be  purchased  simultane 
ously.  Moreover,  when  monthly  in¬ 
stalments  on  items  under  the  regula¬ 
tion  must  be  large,  there  is  less  spent 
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Ctyd*  E.  Kertz,  general  credit  manager  of  the  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  preientt  a  icrell  to  Henry  Ornderff,  of  B.  Lowenttein  B  Broe.,  Memphis, 
in  appreciation  of  his  service  as  director  of  the  Credit  Management  Division.  In  tarn,  Kortz  is  shown  in  the  right-hand  picture  receiving  a  scroll  from 
Woher  E.  Boob,  credit  soles  manager  of  Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  who  succeeds  him  as  chairman  of  the  Credit  Management  Division. 


on  unlisted  items  and  cash  sales,  too, 
ire  held  down. 

itions  in 

How  to  Lose  Customers.  If  credit  de- 
partments  are  to  do  their  share  in 
try  pub-  winning  and  holding  customers,  Clar- 
eract  at-  £  Wolfinger,  credit  manager  of 
Ameri-  yj  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  warned 
1  credit  t||gy  must  be  careful  that  they  do 
'  not  save  the  system  and  lose  the  cus- 

it  basis,  tomer.  A  poor  impression  at  the  first 
ate  It  at  point  of  contact  may  drive  away  a  new 
k^ith  na-  customer.  Unwilling  clerks,  bored  in¬ 
terviewers,  and  credit  checkers  who  do 
nothing  to  help  the  customer  put  her 
:e  Regu-  account  to  immediate  use— all  do  their 
vith  us,  share  in  repelling  customers.  And  in 
ackstage  dealing  with  old  customers  who  have 
[.  Lewis,  complaints,  there  are  pitfalls,  too:  the 
Federal  tendency  to  promise  anything  but  do 
'he  Fed-  nothing;  the  failure  to  give  one’s  name 
hasized,  over  the  telephone;  the  neglect  of  cor- 
aework-  respondence;  the  use  of  hackneyed 
e  trade,  phrases  in  letters;  failure  to  express 
IS  given  thanks;  the  careless  use  of  a  tough  de¬ 
past  to  linquent  notice  on  a  regular  customer 
ions  of  always  paid  on  time.  For  the 
helpful:  manager  who  is  sure  these  things 

ions  for  happen  in  his  department, 

id  effec-  Wolfinger  had  a  word  of  advice:  “Bet¬ 
ter  do  a  little  checking.  They  do  hap- 
lined,  is  some  places.  Just  ask  the  ladies 

controb  the  bridge  taWe.” 
terns  to 

,  not  on  Collection  Courtesy.  Another  remind- 
he  basis  |  of  the  importance  of  good  customer 
t  is  gen-  i  telations  came  from  E.  M.  Arthur, 
Is;  when ;  tr^it  manager  of  Woodward  &  Loth- 
income  i  top,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  spioke  on 
vrer  sudl  the  problem  of  collections— a  problem, 
nultane-l  he  insisted,  that  did  not  necessarily 
thly  in- 1  *tem  from  misuse  of  credit  privileges, 
regula-  that  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
:ss  spent  I  on  the  customer’s  integrity.  To  pre- 

ly,  195l|  STORES 


serve  good  will,  the  first  step  is  to 
make  sure  customers  understand  the 
terms  of  payment;  he  writes  to  those 
who  appear  to  have  misunderstood. 
In  some  cases,  30-day  credit  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  the  applicant,  and  it  is  good 
customer  relations  to  sell  another 
plan.  Prompt  mailing  of  statements, 
prompt  correction  of  errors,  and  cour¬ 
teous  but  consistent  dunning  are  also 
essential.  Cautious,  tactful  collection 
letters  create  good  will  and  make  it 
easier,  later  on,  to  get  customers  to  re¬ 
open  their  accounts.  If  a  collection 
agency  must  be  used,  the  activities  and 
tools  it  uses  should  be  of  the  same 
general  standard  as  those  of  the  store 
itself.  If  the  customers’  credit  was 
once  good,  Arthur  repeatedly  remind¬ 
ed  his  audience,  it  may  be  good  again. 

Revolving  Credit.  For  the  customer 
whose  credit  is  good,  but  not  good 
enough  for  an  open  account,  a  revolv¬ 
ing  plan  is  often  the  answer.  Because 
its  sales  possibilities  are  great,  and  so 
are  its  hazards,  two  speakers  were  as¬ 
signed  to  explore  the  subject. 

S.  C.  Patterson,  credit  manager  of 
Winkelman’s,  Detroit,  termed  revolv¬ 
ing' credit  “the  biggest  and  best  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  credit  business  since  .  .  - 
the  instalment  account,’’  a  method 
that  could  be  applied  to  both  exclu-- 
sive  and  popular  priced  operations. 
From  the  customer’s  angle,  it  offers 
the  advantages  of  monthly  payments, 
with  no  loss  of  prestige;  it  permits  bet¬ 
ter  budgeting  by  customers,  and  a 
more  honest  credit  rating.  Good  will 
is  created  when  “on  account’’  payers 
switch  to  revolving  credit  and  again 
enjoy  a  prompt  rating;  they  continue 
buying  in  the  store,  and  buy  better 


merchandise  than  if  they  were  on  a 
cash  or  30-day  basis. 

Advantages  to  the  store,  Patterson 
said,  include:  more  and  better  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  sold;  unit  sale  is 
higher;  there  are  more  “multiple-line” 
checks;  closely  supiervised  credit  pre¬ 
vents  overbuying;  “on  account”  cus¬ 
tomers  are  eliminated  from  the  30-day, 
no-interest  accounts;  additional  credit 
customers  are  secured;  the  revenue 
reduces  operating  costs. 

Safeguards  to  Revolving  Credit.  Out¬ 
lining  the  hazards,  Bessie  Armstrong, 
credit  manager  of  the  Wallace  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady,  warned  against 
absorbing  too  many  accounts  in  too 
short  a  time  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  obligations  to 
each  customer  through  interviews, 
since  leaflets  are  often  not  read.  It  is 
necessary,  too,  for  effective  control  of 
overbuying,  to  separate  revolving  cred¬ 
it  -accounts  from  others,  and  to  post 
daily.  Prompt  attention  must  be  given 
to  an  overbuy,  and  payment  should  be 
requested  immediately,  if  further  over¬ 
buys  are  to  be  avoided.  There  are  vari¬ 
ations  in  how  much  of  an  overbuy  a 
store  permits,  but  in  the  Wallace  Com¬ 
pany,  anything  over  a  dollar  is  given 
attention,  to  drive  home  the  point  that 
there  is  no  leeway  in  the  contract. 

At  the  Wallace  Company,  a  revolv¬ 
ing  account  is  considered  overdue  in 
three  days  after  the  due  date,  and  con¬ 
sistent  dunning  procedure  is  followed. 
A  month  after  the  due  date,  credit  is 
stopped.  Large  accounts  often  prove 
difficult,  and  the  store  has  found  that 
a  limit  beyond  $90  is  not  wise  for  any 
but  well-established  customers. 

Collection  expense  can  be  higher. 
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Not  just  one  microfllmer — but  a  com¬ 
plete  line  designed  for  varying  requirements.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  size  of  your  store,  you’ll  find  a  Recordak 
Microfilmer  "just  right”  for  your  needs — one  that 
will  give  you  all  the  advantages  of  modern  micro¬ 
filming  at  the  lowest  cost.  And  now  you  can  order 
it  on  an  attractive  purchase  or  rental  basis. 


An  experienced  field  stoflF — ready  to  work  with 
you  ...  to  show  how  Recordak  microfilming  systems,  which 
are  now  bringing  important  savings  to  stores  of  every  size, 
can  be  adapted  readily  to  your  individual  routines.  This  valu¬ 
able  service  is  available  to  you  at  all  times — when  you’re 
considering  the  application  of  Recordak  microfihiiing  to  your 
accounts-receivable  operations  .  .  .  and  when  you're  using  it. 


icetechnicii 
trained  for, 
Microfilmer 
Slraer  you  ^ 
replaceinen 
paviiients  c 


Duplicate  film  protection.  All  Recordak 
Microfilmer s,  except  the  Junior  model,  are  designed 
to  expose  two  rolls  of  film  simultaneously.  This 
enables  you  to  produce  duplicate  records  for  your 
Adjustment  and  Auditing  Department  (or  vault 
storage^.  Users  of  the  Recordak  Junior  can  order 
film  copies  from  any  Recordak  processing  station. 


Facsimile-print  service.  Should  you  at  any  time 
desire  exact-size  reproductions  of  your  original  records,  you  "extra” — a 
can  order  them  from  the  nearest  Recordak  processing  station,  dallv  reco] 
Recordak  facsimile  prints  (which  are  produced  directly  fi’om  jrams  and 
your  microfilms)  are  sharp,  legible  f)ositive  copies  . . .  printed  microfilinli 
op  high-quality  paper  .  .  .  and  photographically  accurate  and  hkiUs  in  it 
complete  in  every  detail.  necessary  i 


Dependable  mechanical  service.  Recordak's  serv¬ 
ice  technicians  are  specialists  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  . . . 
trained  for,  and  experienced  in,  the  job  of  keeping  Recordak 
Microiilmers  in  A-1  order.  When  you  buy  a  Recordak  Micro- 
flraer  you  get  up  to  2  years  of  free  servicing — including  parts 
replacement  if  necessary.  When  you  rent,  your  monthly 
payments  cover  service  and  necessary  parts  replacement. 


m  Film  processing  by  professionals  ... 
using  specially  designed  professional  equipment 

— a  highly  necessary  combination  for  the  exacting  job 
of  processing  films  according  to  the  highest  scientific 
standards  ...  in  the  fastest  possible  time.  You’ll  get 
this  professional  service  in  all  of  Recordak’s  23 
strategically  located  processing  stations. 


r  time  Contract- microfilming  service.  Another  Recordak 

s,  you  "extra” — available  to  stores  on  a  moderate  fee  basis.  Espe- 
;ation.  dally  recommended  for  store-wide  record-preservation  pro- 
f  from  {rams  and  other  projects  which  are  not  included  in  the  daily 
nnted  mkrolilming  routine.  Recordak  will  microfilm  your  docu- 
te  and  meiits  in  its  nearest  laboratory  .  .  .  or,  if  you  prefer,  bring  the 
accessary  equipment  and  personnel  to  your  store. 


No  matter  what  your  microfilming  demands  are.  It 
will  pay  you  to  remember  Recordak — for  23  years 


specialists  in  microfilming  only.  Call  in  your  local 


Recordak  representative  ...  or  contact  Recordak 


Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 


pany).,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

"Recordak "is  a  trade-mark 

(Subsidiary  at  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retailing 


ThrM  k«y  men  at  th«  convention:  Left,  Clarence  E.  Wolfinger,  credit  manager  of 
lit  Brothers  and  one  of  the  principal  speakers;  center,  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager  of 
NRDGA's  Credit  Management  Division,  and  Harry  W.  Schacter,  president  of  Kauf- 
man-Straus  Co.,  also  a  speaker. 


but  it  need  not  be,  if  overboughts  are 
strictly  controlled  and  new  accounts 
are  carefully  screened.  Revolving 
credit  is  sometimes  charged  with  ty¬ 
ing  up  too  much  capital,  but  this  ob¬ 
jection  is  answered  because  (1)  regu¬ 
lar  accounts  who  were  troublesome  on 
30-day  charges  are  transferred  to  re¬ 
volving  credit;  the  finance  charges, 
after  deducting  four  f>er  cent  interest 
in  average  outstanding  receivables,  are 
usually  enough  to  offset  any  bad  debt 
loss. 

Selective  Credit  Service.  In  checking 
credit  applications,  the  credit  manager 
can  save  time  and  money,  and  avoid 
repeated  investigations  of  the  same 
applicants  by  making  good  use  of 
selective  credit  bureau  service.  Ru¬ 
dolph  M.  Severa,  executive  manager. 
Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New  York, 
explained  how  this  is  done.  The  cred¬ 
it  bureau  can  digest  the  information 
on  an  -account,  and  recommend  ap¬ 
proval  or  rejection,  with  reasons.  This 
has  been  done  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
with  no  increased  losses,  and  is  being 
tried  in  New  York.  In  New  York,  a 
file  abstract,  plus  any  additional  data 
the  Bureau  found  it  necessary  to  get 
by  investigation,  is  being  used  experi¬ 
mentally,  to  keep  investigation  costs 
down.  In  New  York,  too,  stores  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  system  used  in 
Boston,  whereby  the  store’s  own  rep¬ 
resentative  visits  the  credit  bureau 
offices  and  consults  the  files  directly, 
in  the  interests  of  a  speedier  decision. 

Credit  Department  Reports.  A  part  of 
the  credit  manager’s  public  relations 
program  is  his  own  report  to  manage¬ 
ment.  M.  J.  Barnfield,  credit  manager, 
George  Wyman  &  Co.,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  outlined  four  guides  for  develop¬ 


ing  the  report:  (1)  give  management 
the  information  they  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  in;  (2)  be  precise;  (3)  present  it 
in  easily  digested  form;  (4)  explain  the 
report  in  a  brief,  but  interesting  sum¬ 
mary.  A  listing  of  accounts  on  which 
management  has  requested  special 
treatment  should  be  part  of  all  month¬ 
ly  reports;  an  aging  analysis  should  be 
part  of  the  annual  ref>ort. 

Why  An  Aging  Analysis?  In  prepar¬ 
ing  the  aging  analysis,  there  is  no 
standard  method,  nor  is  there  an  in¬ 
dex  with  which  to  compare  it.  Lynn 
A.  Townsend,  CPA,  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  &  Smart,  Detroit,  urged  that 
NRDGA  develop  such  a  standard 
method  and  seek  to  have  an  index  de¬ 
veloped.  The  aging  analysis,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  permits  the  auditor  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  accounts  receivable  and  set  up 
reserves  against  bad  debts.  For  the 
credit  manager  himself,  monthly  col¬ 
lection  percentages  are  better  meas¬ 
ures  of  collection  performance. 

Mechanizing  the  Small  Department. 

Speaking  for  the  small  credit  depart¬ 
ment,  Robert  P.  Calvert,  credit  mana¬ 
ger  of  Ziesel  Brothers  Company,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana,  encouraged  the  use  of 
mechanical  equipment.  As  a  first  step, 
the  department  should  study  its  needs; 
it  should  then  shop  available  equip¬ 
ment  carefully.  Customers  should  be 
prepared  for  any  new  system,  to  insure 
its  acceptance.  Installation  should  be 
complete  and  carefully  followed  up, 
and  the  credit  manager  should  remain 
alert  for  further  improvements. 

The  Ziesel  store’s  credit  department 
uses  Charga-Plate,  cycle  billing,  and 
non-descriptive  billing,  with  micro¬ 
filming.  Statements  were  headed  on 
the  typewriter  in  this  store  until  a  few 


months  ago,  when  five  stores  in  th« 
community  set  up  a  group  addressing 
plan.  Each  member  pays  a  flat  fee 
which  is  considerably  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  typist’s  time,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
printing  of  all  its  names  monthly. 

Cycle  Billing  Controls.  Discussing 
cycle  billing,  J.  Price  Olive,  aedit 
nianager  of  The  Fair,  Fort  Worth, 


Texas,  gave  an  enthusiastic  report  of 
his  store’s  experience  in  dispensing 
with  cycle  controls  and  using  a  single 
control  instead.  Many  former  difficul 
ties  with  cycle  billing  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  more  work  has  been 
handled  in  less  time.  He  warned 
strongly,  however,  that  no  one  but 
credit  department  and  bookkeeping 
personnel  should  be  permitted  to  have 
access  to  the  files  or  handle  the  media. 
“If  you  have  previously  handled  your 
accounts  receivable  with  no  difficulty 
in  balancing,”  Olive  declared,  "you 
will  find  in  the  use  of  a  single  control 
the  same  situation  will  apply.” 


Production  Study  Report.  Reporting 
on  the  1950  Credit  Department  Pro¬ 
duction  Study,  John  T.  Rose,  credit 
manager  of  Crowley,  Milner  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  expressed  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  thanks  to  all  who  had  helped, 
and  urged  continuing  cooperation  in 
future  studies.  He  reported  a  grow¬ 
ing  trend  toward  revolving  credit,  and 
great  popularity  for  cycle  billing.  Fig¬ 
ures  on  annual  transactions  per  em¬ 
ployee  for  1950  ranged  from  29,530  for 
Group  IV  stores,  to  44,274  for  those  in 
Group  I.  Figures  on  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  statements  mailed  per  employee 
month  ranged  from  777  in  Group  V, 
to  1,085  in  Group  I. 


Reviving  Dormant  Accounts.  Discus¬ 
sion  brought  out  the  importance  of 
properly  timed  effort  in  reviving  dor¬ 
mant  accounts.  A  Milwaukee  store  re¬ 
ported  success  with  more  than  half  the 
accounts  that  were  inactive  for  three 
months;  but  with  only  one  in  four 
among  those  that  had  ,been  inactive 
for  a  year.  A  Detroit  store  found, 
among  accounts  inactive  for  six 
months,  that  the  majority  had  died  or 
left  the  city,  and  therefore  decided 
that  money  spent  on  promotions  to 
accounts  long  inactive  would  be  better- 
invested  in  seeking  new  business. 
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’KK  fifth  annual  REPORT  ON  THE  MODERN  MERCHANDISING  OF  STATIONER 


NEW  ROYAL  PORTABLE 
instantly  voted  "World^s  Finest"! 


Your  new  "Magic"  Margin  will  be 
the  biggest  selling  feature  on  any 
portable  typewriter! 


The  new  Royal  is  the 
only  portable  that  has  the  touch  of 
a  standard  typewriter! 


Unquestionably  the  finest  writing 
and  best  engineered 
portable  typewriter  ever  presented 
to  the  public! 


Big-machine  efficiency,  plus 
portability  will  make  this  new 
Royal  portable  the  unquestioned 
leader  in  the  field  today! 


For  our  part  as  a  seller, 
we  do  not  have  a  machine  today 
that  offers  as  many  good  reasons 
for  the  customers  to  buy  as 
the  new  Royal  portable  I 


The  touch  of  the  new  Royal 
portable  is  magnificent,  the  new  look 
is  pleasing,  and  the  new  case 
is  beautifull 


EASIEST  WRITING  PORTABLE  EVER  BUILT 


ROYAL- World’s  No.  1  Portable 

Mode  by  the  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters 


**Mefic**  it  the  registered  trsde^merk  ol  Roysl  Typewriter  Compeny,  Inc. 
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Problem:  To  build  all-year 
business  in  every  section 


Depending  upon  the  department 
for  which  you  happen  to  buy,  the 
sutionery  department  is  a  thief,  or  is 
the  victim  of  thieves.  “Stationery  is  a 
misnomer,”  says  one  successful  buyer, 
i  carry  so  many  other  things  that 
imting  paper  is  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.”  Then  he  frowns.  “There  are 
other  lines  I  should  be  carrying,  too, 
but  those  pirates  upstairs  won’t  let  go 
of  them.  They  are  just  sleeping  on  the 
merchandise,  and  I  could  go  to  town 
with  it.” 

The  typical  stationery  buyer’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  going  to  town  with  an  impulse 
item  has  built  the  department  up  into 
an  interesting  conglomeration.  Writ¬ 
ing  essentials  are  only  the  beginning. 
Greeting  cards  have  become  one  of  the 
largest  sections  in  point  of  volume. 
Desk  sets,  adult  games,  party  ensem¬ 


bles,  candles,  religious  articles,  and 
commercial  stationery  flourish  side  by 
side.  The  selling  price  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  item  may  be  a  dime,  a  dollar,  or 
a  hundred  dollars.  The  item  may  have 
a  high  turnover  or  a  very  low  one;  it 
may  have  a  steady  demand  or  a  brief 
selling  period;  it  may  need  specialty 
selling,  or  it  may  sell  itself  from  an 
open  display. 

Displays  Should  Be  Open.  The  one 

element  that  ties  together  all  the  var¬ 
ied  items  in  a  stationery  department 
is  the  need  for  open  display.  If  the 
merchandise  sells  best  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  encouraged  to  pick  it  up  and 
handle  it,  then  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  can  usually  do  a  job  with  it. 

Because  the  stationery  department 
has  tremendous  gift  possibilities,  it 
gets  a  huge  p>ercentage  of  its  sales 
(nearly  half)  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year.  Such  a  lopsided  sales  curve  means 
that  many  new,  untrained  salespeople 
are  under  foot  in  the  department  at  its 
peak  season;  that  experienced  people 
are  idle  and  bored  during  the  rest  of 
the  year. 


Build  All-Year  Business.  To  build  up 
sales  in  the  early  season  of  the  year, 
stationery  departments  can  do  more 
with  items  like  hostess  ensembles  or 
commercial  stationery,  that  have  a  de¬ 
mand  pattern  which  is  not  tied  to 
Christmas.  Or  they  can  make  a  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  to  keep  promoting  all  year, 
to  get  a  share  of  the  January-to-Octo- 
ber  gift  and  utility  business.  There 
are  greeting  cards  to  be  sent  and  let¬ 
ters  to  be  written  every  week  of  the 
year.  Birthdays  happen  every  day,  and 
so  do  weddings.  People  go  to  new 
jobs,  go  into  the  service,  and  move  in¬ 
to  new  homes  at  any  time.  Each  such 
occasion  calls  for  a  gift,  a  greeting 
card,  a  letter  of  thanks.  If  the  station¬ 
ery  department  doesn’t  make  a  bid  for 
this  business  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year,  some  other  depart¬ 
ment,  or  some  other  store,  will. 

Bring  Them  In.  In  a  department  so 
full  of  impulse  merchandise  as  the 
stationery  department,  promotions 
should  strive  to  bring  the  customer 
into  the  store.  Mail  and  telephone 
orders  have  their  place,  but  if  the  cus- 
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If  your  stationery  department  is  typical,  it  gets  half  Its 
volume  in  the  lost  quarter  of  the  year,  and  sleeps  quietly 
iIm  rest  of  the  time.  If  It  is  like  most  stationery  depart- 
■onts,  its  operation  is  profltoble,  but  its  volume  could  bo 
bolter;  It  Is  doing  a  good  job  in  some  sections,  and  missing 
Ibo  boat  in  others. 

Te  level  out  the  sales  curve,  and  to  improvo  volume, 
bmever,  and  profits,  these  suggestions  aro  offered: 

1.  PROMOTi  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR.  Utters  are  writ- 
ton,  cards  are  sent,  gifts  are  given,  every  week  of  the  year, 
fiio  department's  resources  advertise  to  consumers  12 
"Mnths  a  year;  the  department  itself  should  do  that,  too. 
Toorweund  traffic  means  year-round  sales. 

I  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  THE  TRAFFIC.  From  a  ten-cent 
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greeting  cord  to  a  hundred-dollar  typewriter,  everything  in 
the  stationery  department  sells  best  when  the  customer  can 
see  and  handle  it  as  she  passes  through.  Get  everything 
possible  into  bright,  open  displays  that  stimulate  the 
buying  urge. 

3.  CONSIDER  EACH  SECTION  SEPARATELY.  With  such  di¬ 
versified  merchandise,  the  stationery  department  can't  fol¬ 
low  a  department-wide  operating  pattern.  Stock-sales 
ratios,  obsolescence,  compensation  of  salespeople,  markup, 
buying  practices,  are  necessarily  different  in  each  section. 

4.  CHOOSE  THE  ITEMS  YOU  WILL  PROMOTE.  Some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  department  get  cooperative  advertising  allow¬ 
ances;  some  do  not.  The  sections  that  best  repay  promo¬ 
tion  are  not  necessarily  the  ones  in  which  resources  share 
advertising  costs. 
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N«w  York . 

AUlono . Eniotl 

Akron . Tlio  M. 

AHontown . . . 

Atlanta . . 

Alto  at  Cotumbin,  Macon,  Augutto 

Atlanta . 

Atlantic  City . M. 

Augusta,  Go . J.  B.  V 

Baltimora . Hi 

Baton  Rouga . Tho 

Booumont . WhHo  Houso 

Borkolay . J.  F.  I 

Binghamton . 

Birmingham . Lovomon,  Josi 

Brooklyn . Abrohon 

Buffalo . Wm.  H< 

Buriingama,  Calif. . 

Aho  at  Son  Matoo,  Calif. 

Chattanooga .... 

Chattanooga .... 

Chicago . 

Cincinnati . 

Chchmati . 

Qovoland . . 

CUvoland . . 

Colorado  Springs. 

Columbus,  Ohio . . 

Dallas . 

DonvHIo . 

Dayton . 

Donvor . 

Dotroit . 

Bmira . 

B  Paso . 

Erio . 

Evansville,  kid. . . . 

Fort  Worth . 

Hartford . 

Houston . 

Indianapolis. ... 

Indkinapolit . 

Hhaca . 

Knoxville . 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

Los  Angeles . 

Los  Angeles . 

loubville . 

Lubbock,  Texas .  . 

Lynchburg . 

Memphis . 

Miami . 

MBwaukee .... 

Milwaukee .... 

Minneapolis.  . . 

Mobile . 

Montgomery . . 

Nashville . 

Nashville . 

New  Orleans .  . 

Norfolk . 

Oakland . 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha . 

Orlando . 

Pensacolo .... 

Philadelphia .  . 

Pittsburgh . 

Portland,  Ore.. 

Portland,  Ore. . 

Pueblo,  Col. . . . 

Richmond . 

Richmond . 

Roanoke . 

Roanoke . 

Rochester . 

St.  Louis . 

St.  Paul . 

St.  Petersburg . 

Socramento. . . 

Soh  Lake  City . 

Son  Angelo,  Texas 

Son  Antonio . 

Son  Francisco .... 

San  Froncbco .... 

Scranton . 

Seattle . 

Spokane . 

Syracuse . 

Tampa . 

Toledo . . 

Toledo . . 

Tulsa .  . Voiidovers 

Woco,  Texas . Ooldstain  MIgal  Co. 

Washington . Tho  Hochl  Co. 

Woshlngtan . . Woodword  A  Loihrop 

Wichtto . Wolkor  Brolhors 

Youngstown . Sitotwt-HIrthhorg’s 

Honoidu . Tho  ifcorfy  Houso 

Toronto . T.  loto*  Co.,  ltd. 


. Lovomon's 

. Millor  Bros. 

. . .  Carson  Phio  Scott 
...H.  4$.  Poguo  Co. 

. Shlllito’s 

. Hollo  Bros. 

. HIgbooCo. 

.  Tho  Now  Kaufman's 

. F.  B  R.  laxorus 

. Sangor  Bros. 

. 1.  Hormon  bic. 

....  RIko-Kumlor  Co. 
. .  Donvor  Dry  Goods 
. . . .  J.  L  Hudson  Co. 

. S.  F.  Isxord  Co. 

.  .  Popular  Dry  Goods 
. . .  .Tho  Boston  Storo 
..  Smith  B  Butterfield 
.  .Monnig  Dry  Goods 
. .  .Soge  Allen  B  Co. 

. Foley's 

..,.1.  S.  AyiosBCo. 
...Wm.  H.  Block  Co. 

. . .  .Rothschild  Bros. 
.S.  H.  George  B  Sons 

. Millor  B  Paine 

. BuHock's 

. May  Co. 

. .  Stewart  Dry  Goods 

. HomphiU-Wells 

. J.  R.  Millnor  Co. 

, .  .B.  Lowonsloin  B  Bros. 

. Burdino's 

Mllwoukoo  Boston  Store 

. . Schuster's 

. Tho  Dayton  Co. 

.  .1.  Hommol  Dry  Gooth 

. Montgomery  Fair 

. Coin-Sloon  Co. 

lovomon  Berger  B  Toitloboum 

. Moison  Blanche 

. Smith  BWoHon 

. CopwoH's 

. John  A.  Brown  Co. 

. J.  L.  Brondois  B  Sons 

. YowoH-Drowdvoy 

. Bon  Marche 

. Strowbridgo  B  Qothior 

. Koufmonn's 

. Upmon  Wolfe  B  Co. 

. Meier  B  Frank  Co. 

. Crows-Boggs  Dry  Goods 

. Millor  B  Rhoods 

. Tholhimers 

. S.  H.  Hokenlmus  Co. 

. N.W.PughCo. 

. SIMoy's 

. Slix,  Boor  B  Fuller 

. Tho  Golden  Rule 

. Moos  Bros. 

. Halo's  of  SsKromonlo 

. AuorbcMh's 

....  Homphill-Wolls 
. . . .  Josko's  of  Texas 

. Tho  Emporium 

...  The  White  Houso 
.Scranton  Dry  Goods 
.  .Frodorick  B  Nelson 

. Tho  &oscont 

. .  Doy  Brolhors  B  Co. 

. Moos  Bros. 

.lomson  Brothers  Co. 
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the  Fashion  Academy 
Gold  Medal  for 
the  second  consecutive 
year 


374  of  the  country’s  leading  stores  saw  in  Montag’s  Inner  Weave  promotion 
the  most  complete  stationery  merchandising  package  in  years.  Thousands 
of  other  stores  also  stocked  and  featured  Inner  Weave.  Montag  introduced 
Inner  Weave  in. a  fulhpage  color  ad  in  Holiday  and  provided  cooperating 
dealers  with  samples  for  free  distribution,  free  counter  cards,  free  mats  for 
local  tie-ins,  and  statement  enclosures.  This  traffic-building  promotion  is 
but  one  example  of  the  thorough,  successful  merchandising  job  that  Montag 
is  doing  for  stores  like  yours  across  the  nation. 


Fashionable 

_ Writing _ 

Paper 


Montag  Bros.,  Inc.  •  Atlanta,  Georgia 


tomer  can  be  brought  into  the  depart¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  she 
will  sell  herself  more  merchandise 
than  she  originally  came  for. 

One  of  the  most  dependable  promo¬ 
tions  for  lirawing  customers  into  the 
store  is  an  offer  to  p>ersonalize  station¬ 
ery,  match  books,  paper  ensembles,  or 
what  have  you,  and  to  do  it  while  the 
customer  shops.  Customers  usually 
wait  for  their  merchandise,  and  carry 
it  home;  meantime,  they  often  pick  up 
other  items  in  the  department. 

Stationery  departments  get  less  than 


Perfect  staple,  prime  traffic 
builder,  and  a  year-round 
natural  for  gift  promotions 

The  American  public  spends  60 
million  dollars  a  year  for  its  letter 
paper,  an  expenditure  that  is  divided 
among  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
outlets.  The  department  store  share 
of  the  market  can  be  only  roughly 
estimated,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  of  the  total.  Small  though 
this  volume  may  seem,  it  has  sjjecial 
significance,  for  it  is  the  strong  solid 
core  around  which  a  thriving,  highly 
promotional  department  has  been 
built. 

The  stationery  department  has  tak¬ 
en  on  so  many  additional  items  that, 
by  now,  writing  paper  accounts  for 
only  10  to  15  per  cent  of  its  volume; 
in  some  stores,  it  represents  no  more 
than  five  per  cent.  It  is  the  social  sta¬ 
tionery  counter,  however,  that  is  the 
indispensable  one,  for  people  want 
and  need  writing  paper  and  will  come 
in  all  year  round  to  get  it— passing 
counters  and  counters  of  impidse 
items  when  they  do.  Their  wants  are 
often  quite  specific  as  to  brand,  paper, 
and  style,  and  among  mature  custom¬ 
ers,  there  is  a  tendency  to  buy  the 
same  paper  repeatedly. 

In  suburban  branch  stores,  writing 
paper  has  been  found  a  particularly 
strong  item.  The  customer  knows  what 


their  proportionate  share  of  the  store’s 
advertising  budget,  and  this  seems  a 
pity.  The  markup  in  the  stationery 
department  is  excellent,  a  few  notches 
above  the  store  average,  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  lends  itself  to  promotions 
that  do  not  have  to  be  based  on  cut 
prices.  An  advertising  dollar  s|jent  on 
the  stationery  department  is  a  dollar 
spent  to  bring  in  profitable  volume. 

Each  Section  Can  Help.  If  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department  is  to  contribute  its 
share  of  volume  and  profits,  however. 


LETTER  PAPER 


die  wants,  but  she  is  not  likely  to  make 
a  trip  into  the  city  for  it.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store  branch,  if  its  assortment  is 
good,  is  a  natural  place  for  her  to 
shop. 

The  Perfect  Gift.  Possibly  because 
there  are  so  many  other  promotable 
items  in  the  stationery  ilepartment, 
buyers  tend  to  overlook  the  promo¬ 
tional  possibilities  of  writing  paper  it¬ 
self.  There  is  a  vast  gift  demand  at 
Christmas,  but  few  stores  exploit  the 
many  other  gift  occasions  throughout 
the  year.  Manufacturers  plug  the 
theme  that  stationery  is  “always  the 
jierfect  gift,’’  anil  will  proviile  mats, 
ilecals,  anil  other  aids  that  have  been 
prepareil  by  their  association. 

Fashion  is  another  sales  appeal  that 
stationery  departments  tend  to  over¬ 
look.  Although  buyers  arc  aware  that 
those  demon  letter-writers,  the  teen¬ 
agers,  are  always  looking  tor  some¬ 
thing  new  in  personal  stationery,  they 
forget  that  the  mature  woman,  too. 


rhit  tymbel  promote*  year-round  gift  giving.  Mot*, 
decals,  glotsiet,  are  offered  through  the  Paper 
Stationery  &  Tablet  Association,  Inc. 


each  section  must  be  geared  up  to  do 
its  best.  Most  sections  get  excellent 
advertising  support  and  sales  training 
help  from  their  resources;  usually  the 
manufacturers  have  studied  the  layout 
and  display  problems,  too,  and  have 
come  up  with  concrete  answers. 

In  the  series  of  brief  articles  that 
follows,  each  section  that  has  sp)ecial 
problems  is  iliscussed  in  turn.  In  each 
case,  buyers,  manufacturers,  and  buy¬ 
ing  offices  were  contacted.  A  careful 
digest  of  their  opinions  is  presented 
here  for  management’s  consideration. 


should  be  encouraged  to  express  her 
personality  and  fashion  sense  in  her 
choice  of  letter  paper.  One  leading 
manufacturer  uses  full-color  ads  in  the 
fashion  magazines  to  drive  home  the 
point  that  writing  paper  should  be 
selected  as  a  fashion  accessory,  suited 
to  one’s  personal  style.  Another  is  cur¬ 
rently  dramatizing  the  introduction  of 
a  new  style  of  paper  by  offering,  in 
national  ads,  a  free  sample  packet. 
The  samples  are  supplied  to  the  stores 
without  charge,  and  the  customer  is 
urged  to  come  and  ask  for  them.  The 
packet  includes  a  sheet  and  envelope 
in  each  of  four  colors— and  a  card  for 
ordering  a  supply  from  the  store. 

The  idea  of  placing  a  sample  in  the 
customer’s  hands  is  an  unusual  pro¬ 
motion,  but  it  capitalizes  on  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  stationery  selling. 
People  like  to  see  and  feel  paper  be¬ 
fore  they  decide  to  buy  it— a  tendency 
that  makes  for  soilage  and  markdowns, 
but  one  that  must  be  catered  to. 

Classics  in  Stationery.  Although 
manufacturers  are  constantly  bringing 
forth  new  styles,  there  are  classics  in 
stationery,  just  as  in  ready-to-wear. 
T  he  wise  buyer  gives  these  steady  sel¬ 
lers  first  claim  on  his  buying  budget. 
.\  good  assortment  of  open  stock  is 
an  absolute  essential,  for  it  means  re¬ 
peat  business,  a  high  average  sale,  and 
an  ea.sy  one  for  the  clerk  to  handle. 
.\long  with  the  open  stock,  should  go 
-staple,  plain,  boxeil  sets  of  the  same 
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Left;  A  tingl*  brand  of  paper  may  come  in  many  tiie*  and  effects.  Here,  a  Davison-Paxen  window  plays  up 
the  various  forms  in  which  a  Montag  paper  comes.  Right:  Scenic  paintings  ore  reproduced  on  a  White  A  Wyckoff 
note  paper,  and  so  H.  S.  Barney  Company,  Schenectady,  used  the  paintings,  with  dummy  palette  and  paint 
brushes,  to  dramatise  the  idea  in  a  window  devoted  to  the  merchandise. 


paper,  so  that  customers  can  match 
one  to  the  other  if  they  wish.  Notes 
and  novelties  are  important,  but  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  crowd  out 
the  basic  staples  that  bring  repeat 
business. 

Gifts  All  Year.  Luscious  gift  sets  make 
an  app>earance  at  Christmas,  but  van¬ 
ish  from  the  department  store— and,  in 
fact,  from  most  other  retail  counters— 
right  after.  To  some  in  the  trade  this 
seems  a  pity,  for  the  practice  chokes  off 
a  good  deal  of  potential  year-round 
gift  business.  “No  demand,”  says  the 
buyer,  forgetting  that  gift  shoppers 
seldom  come  to  the  counter  and  de¬ 


mand  a  specific  item;  they  are  more 
likely  to  wander  up  and  down  the 
aisles  until  something  on  display 
catches  their  fancy. 

Monogramming  and  personalizing, 
of  course,  strengthen  the  gift  appeal  of 
stationery,  and  encourage  buying  gen¬ 
erally.  Some  stores  with  active  en¬ 
graving  departments  make  a  point  of 
trousseau  promotions:  wedding  invi¬ 
tations,  thank-you  notes,  and  station¬ 
ery  and  calling  cards  with  the  bride’s 
new  name.  Another  promotional  pos¬ 
sibility  that  stems  from  personalizing 
is  stationery  for  men.  Men’s  stationery 
does  not  sell  too  readily;  a  man  finds 
it  so  easy  to  snatch  his  wife’s  writing 


paper  at  home,  or  his  firm’s  letterhead 
at  the  office.  The  suggested  solution 
is  for  friend  wife  to  present  a  gift  box 
of  paper  imprinted  with  her  husband’s 
name  and  home  or  office  address. 

Opportunities  for  Display.  Stationery 
promotion  can  take  another,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  inexpensive  form  —  display 
with  other  merchandise.  There  are 
endless  opportunities  to  bring  writing 
paper  into  back-to-school  windows, 
luggage  displays,  bridal  windows,  table 
settings,  and,  of  course,  on  desks  in 
furniture  displays.  Such  incidental 
boosts  really  do  help.  One  furniture 
store  that  used  letter  paper  to  dress  up 
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Repeated  once  more  it  our  chart  of  letter 
paper  stylet.  Buyers  have  found  it  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  in  familiarizing  talee- 
people  with  the  various  names  and  thopet. 
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You  can 
depend 
on  their 
quality 
and  value 
in  all  kinds 
of  market 
conditions 


Sociol  letter  paper 
for  all  writing  occasions 


roducts  of  Eaton  Paper  Corporation 


A  correct  poper 
for  every  typewriting  need 


NOW  is  a  crucial  time  in 
merchandising  —  the  time  for  your 
store  to  reassure  your  customers  that 
you  maintain  your  reputation  for 
quality  and  value  in  merchandise 
they  want.  Concentrate  on  Eaton’s 
known  brands  —  and  you  prove  this 
point,  for  these  are  products 
that  consumers  trust. 


For  more  than  fifty  years  Bne  stores 
have  relied  on  Eaton  as  a  preferred 
resource  for  quality  products  — 
creatively  designed,  honestly  made 
and  fairly  priced. 

For  a  variety  of  wanted  merchandise 
that  builds  good  consumer 
relationships  as  well  as  volume 
sales  in  your  stationery  department 
—  Look  to  Eaton! 


m 
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luxurious  leather  accessories 
for  home  and  office 


i  f  AT  A  GLANCE 

^  ^^_^rodiicts  V 


Personal  record  books 
for  business  and  social  use 
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EATON  PAPER  CORPORATION,  PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Op«ii  display  sells  stationery.  Here  is  a  fixture  designed  by  Eaten  Paper  Corporation,  to  show 
a  large  variety  in  a  small  space.  Installations  of  this  type  have  been  made  in  some  leading 
department  stores,  like  all  assortment  displays,  they  speed  the  sales  transaction. 


Even  in  a  book  store,  open  display  moves  stationery  faster.  Barber's  Book  Shop,  in  Henderson* 
viRe,  N.  C.,  made  its  own  fixture  to  display  60  to  70  styles  of  White  &  Wyckolf  paper,  and 
to  provide  room  below  for  pound  paper  and  additional  stock.  The  fixture  gave  sales  a  bigger 
boost  than  any  display  the  store  had  previously  used. 


its  desk  displays  found  that  people 
came  in  and  inquired  about  the  sta¬ 
tionery,  too. 

Another  effective  promotional  wedge 
is  stationery  for  children  and  teen¬ 
agers.  Special  paper  for  the  kiddies 
makes  it  fun  for  them  to  learn  the  art 
of  writing  their  own  thank-you  notes, 
and  makes  it  less  of  a  chore  for  them 
to  write  home  from  school  or  camp. 
Teen-agers,  with  their  passion  for  let¬ 
ters,  letters,  and  more  letters,  are  like¬ 
ly  to  raid  mother’s  supply.  It  is  an 
economy  to  present  the  youngsters 
with  special  paper  of  their  own. 

Let's  Have  More  Letters.  Anything 
that  encourages  letter-writing,  natur¬ 


ally,  helps  the  stationery  department.' 
Stores  usually  go  along  with  National 
Letter  Writing  Week,  which  this  year 
runs  from  October  15  to  21.  Posters 
are  made  available  by  the  industry, 
and  stores  are  encouraged  to  compete 
for  w’indow  display  prizes.  The  Post 
Office,  too,  gets  into  the  act,  and  dis¬ 
plays  a  special  poster. 

Vacation  time  is  another  occasion 
to  promote  writing  and  writing  paf)er; 
so  is  back-to-school;  so  are  all  the 
many  holidays  and  special  days  asso¬ 
ciated  with  family  and  friendship  and 
the  desire  to  be  remembered. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  the  matter 
of  promoting  letter-writing  to  men  in 
the  services.  Even  without  pulling  out 


all  the  emotional  stops  on  the  morale 
value  of  a  letter  from  home,  stores  can  f 
do  a  job  in  suggesting  that  letters  to 
“him”  be  long  and  chatty,  and  on 
one’s  prettiest  paper.  Just  as  a  woman 
wears  her  prettiest  dress  when  her 
serviceman  comes  home,  she  will  en¬ 
joy  using  her  smartest  paper  for  her 
visit-by-mail.  It  is  important,  too,  to 
remind  the  folks  at  home  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  soldier  himself  to  do  his 
writing.  Thoughtful  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  send  frequent  boxes  of  stationer\. 

In  the  case  of  men  overseas,  however, 
a  good  idea  is  to  suggest  two  sizes  ol 
paper.  The  larger  size  is  for  the  send¬ 
er  to  use,  and  the  smaller  is  for  en¬ 
closure,  a  few  sheets  in  each  letter.  It 
is  one  way  to  make  sure  the  serviceman 
has  paper  at  hand  for  a  reply  wherever  j 
he  happens  to  be  when  his  mail  finds 
him. 

Educational  Efforts.  People  are  inter¬ 
ested,  under  any  conditions,  in  know¬ 
ing  how  to  write  better  letters.  One 
manufacturer  distributes  thousands  of 
booklets  a  year— at  ten  cents  each-to 
people  w'ho  want  tips  on  letter  writing 
and  social  usage.  In  the  department 
store,  the  salesgirl  is  seldom  able  to 
advise  the  customer  about  the  size  and 
type  of  paper  for  various  purposes; 
sometimes  she  is  even  unable  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  wanted  size  When  the  custom¬ 
er  calls  it  by  name.  To  overcome  this 
situation,  it  is  suggested  that  the  buyer 
hammer  away  at  the  names  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  different  sizes  in  stock. 

A  higher-type  salesgirl,  comparable  to 
those  who  gravitate  to  book  depart¬ 
ments,  would  be  ideal. 

To  help  in  educating  the  sales- 
jjeople,  manufacturers  provide  man¬ 
uals,  and  w'ill  usually  respond  to  re¬ 
quests  for  a  speaker  to  address  the  de¬ 
partment.  They  will  help  the  buyer 
w'ith  mats,  copies  of  their  national 
advertising,  direct-mail  pieces,  copy 
slants,  and  even  radio  script,  tailored 
to  fit  the  time  unit  available. 

No  Shortage  Yet.  Supply  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  paper  field  is  still  adequate  but,  as 
in  so  many  industries,  no  one  wants  to 
venture  a  guess  as  to  when  and  if  a 
shortage  may  occur.  Consumers  in 
general  do  not  stock  up  on  writing 
paper,  but  buy  it  as  needed.  Stores 
w’ould  do  well,  says  the  trade,  to  see 
that  their  pipe  lines  are  full. 

May, 
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OHOWN  here  are  a  few  of  our  new  boxes,  oil  outstanding 
values,  beautifully  packaged,  with  irresistible  eye  appeal. 

The  1951  line  again  presents  an  exciting  selection  of  distinc¬ 
tive,  fashionably  styled  stationery  —  both  staple  items  and  for 
the  holidays  —  designed  to  please  customers,  to  make  easy 
sales  and  to  build  profits  for  you. 
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Our  new  Stationery  Lines  are  now  being  shown  by  our  representatives  the  country 
over  as  well  as  in  our  salesrooms  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago. 

WHITE  &  WYCKOFF  MFG.  CO. 

Ntw  York  Sol.ireom;  Motfar  Mokkrt  of  Dittinetivk  Social  Stationory  Chicago  SaUtroom.- 

300  FIFTH  AVENUE  UmV/WlfB  AA ACCArUlICBTTC  MERCHANDISE  MART 


*44  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16.  N.  Y. 


your  Oreeting  Card  and  Stationery  Department 
■k  more  traffic 
k  more  display  footage 
k  more  turnover 
*  functional  seasonal  departments 
k  lower  overhead 
k  higher  operating  efficiency 

It  does  sound  like  magic '  but  it’s  just  good  practical  application  of  sound  ideas  and  know-how 


Why  not  let  us  show  you 

NORCROSS 


INC. 
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A  high-markup  traffic- 
tapper  requires  careful 
location,  planned  space 

Greeting  cards,  say  buyers, 
are  ideal  items  for  the  stationery 
department.  The  markup  is  high; 
there  is  no  delivery,  no  salvage,  no 
wrapping.  The  merchandise  is  prac- 
tially  self-service,  and  the  number  of 
transactions  per  salesgirl  is  astronomi- 
al.  In  a  good  operation,  the  turnover 
moves  into  a  class  with  millinery. 
What’s  more,  greeting  cards  bring 
traffic,  and  a  smart  buyer  will  know 
how  to  direct  that  traffic  into  other 
sections  of  his  department  by  the  way 
he  lays  out  his  displays  and  places  his 
ash  register. 

Ideal  though  the  merchandise  may 
be,  however,  many  a  greeting  card 
operation  is  not  getting  its  quota  of 
sales.  Par  is  commonly  quoted  as  .SO 
per  cent  of  the  stationery  department’s 
volume.  Or,  in  a  full  department 
store,  the  potential  can  be  considered 
as  one-half  per  cent  of  the  store’s  total 
volume.  Stores  lacking  some  of  the 
major  departments  should  expect  a 
higher  sales  contribution,  percentage¬ 
wise,  from  greeting  cards. 

Top  More  Traffic.  If  a  store  is  not  get¬ 
ting  its  full  share  of  greeting  card 
business,  the  most  common  reason  is 
'  iailure  to  tap  enough  of  the  store’s 
traffic.  It  may  be  that  the  section  is 
trying  to  accomplish  its  30  per  cent  of 
the  stationery  department’s  volume  on 
five  per  cent  of  the  selling  space.  Or 
the  greeting  cards  may  be  pushed  into 
an  out-of-the-way  spot,  where  they  do 
not  have  the  good  traffic,  good  light¬ 
ing,  and  good  display  that  are  basic 
to  a  successful  operation. 

Common  errors  in  the  management 
of  the  department  can  wreck  the  oper¬ 
ation,  too.  If,  for  instance,  the  sales¬ 
girls  are  lackadaisical  about  filling  in 
the  stock  on  the  display  racks,  there 
will  be  disastrous  carryovers  of  season¬ 
able  cards.  This  is  definitely  one  sec- 


Th«  May  Company,  los  Angeles,  placed  its  expanded  greeting  card  section  in  a  first  fioor 
traffic  spot,  between  a  bank  of  elevators  and  a  moving  stairway.  The  island  displays,  which 
use  Hallmark  fixtures,  keep  clerks  out  of  the  traffic  lanes;  racks  can  be  stacked  without  dis¬ 
turbing  customers;  signs  on  front  and  back  of  the  canopy  lights  guide  customers  to  proper 
sections. 


Gift  dressings  fiourish  when  there  it  space  to  show  each  separate  type,  with  the  appropriate 
ribbons  and  cards  in  front  of  it.  Gimbels,  New  York,  uses  Hallmark  racks  to  make  it  easy 
for  customers  to  find  wedding,  shower,  baby,  or  ether  special  wrappings. 
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->of  GIBSON  LEADERSHIP 
from  the 

RETAILER’S  VIEWPOINT 

There  is  more  to  Gibson  Leadership  than  101  years  of 
specialized  experience  and  this  company's  consistent 
ability  to  produce  America's  most  comprehensive  line  of 
finer  quality  Greeting  Cards. 

Gibson  long  has  been  and  always  will  endeavor  to  be 
the  leader  in  the  improvement  of  Greeting  Card  merchan¬ 
dising  from  the  retailer's  viewpoint.  To  cite  but  a  few 
examples  of  this  leadership: 

• 

Gibson  leads  in  the  development  of  Greeting  Card  stock 
control  and  inventory  methods. 

• 

Gibson  leads  in  the  provision  of  efficient  Greeting  Card 
merchandising  equipment,  having  installed  more  than  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  Greeting  Card  selling  fixtures 
within  the  past  three  years. 

'  •  ' 

Gibson  leads  in  serving  Greeting  Card  accounts  v/ith 
successful,  sales-stimulating  Point -of -Purchase  display 
materials  for  Everyday  and  Seasonal  occasions. 

• 

Gibson  leads  in  creating  a  stronger  year  around  Greeting 
Card  .demand  with  consistent  year  around  publication 
advertising.  The  current  month -after -month  series  of 
Gibson  advertisments  in  LIFE  is  an  outstanding  example. 

Gibson  orients  all  plans  for  progress  on  one  principle 
"What  is  best  for  you,  the  retailer?" 


THE  eiBSON  ART  COMPANY  •  CINCINNATI  I,  OHIO 


[ion  that  cannot  sell  anything  it  does 
not  show;  customers  make  their  selec¬ 
tions  from  what  is  on  the  rack,  not 
from  what  is  hidden  in  stock  boxes. 

Assortments  Must  Be  Good.  People 
seeking  these  little  bearers  of  good 
cheer  like  to  see  a  large  and  varied 
assortment,  and  to  select  from  it  some¬ 
thing  that  seems  appropriate  to  the 
personalities  of  sender  and  recijjient. 
Shops  that  s|)ecialize  in  greeting  cards 
relv  upon  immense  assortments  to  at¬ 
tract  customers.  Department  stores 
usually  rely  ujjon  having  something 
new  all  the  time,  so  that  the  customer 
can  be  sure  of  fresh  selections. 

.\n  occasional  department  comes  to 
grief  because  it  tries  to  function  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  top  publishers.  Most 
buyers  need  ihe  help  the  first-rank 
finns  offer,  such  as  display  fixtures,  lay¬ 
out  advice,  stock  control  plans,  and 
automatic  reorder  systems.  Moreover, 
the  first-rank  lines  are  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised:  their  brand  names  carry  pres¬ 
tige:  their  assortments  are  wide;  and 
their  record  for  catching  the  public’s 
fancy  is  good.  Some  maintain  a  care¬ 
ful  jvolicy  of  choosing  the  stores  in 
which  to  place  their  lines,  to  avoid 
having  their  cards  turn  up  all  over 
town. 

An  easily  remedied  cause  for  lagging 
sales  may  he  failure  to  indicate  prices 
clearly.  The  public  likes  to  know  what 
each  card  costs,  according  to  a  test 
made  by  one  of  the  publishers,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  marking  device  com¬ 
pany.  Price  marking  was  found  to  im¬ 
prove  sales  14  per  cent  in  one  test 
store,  and  55  per  cent  in  another. 

The  Space  Problem.  The  major  prob¬ 
lem  in  greeting  cards,  however,  is 
usually  that  of  getting  enough  space. 
Peaks  and  valleys  in  the  demand  pic¬ 
ture  make  this  situation  particularly 
difficult,  for  the  section  does  about  a 
third  of  its  year’s  business  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  when  every  other  section  in  the 
stationery  department  is  also  at  its 
most  pronounced  peak. 

Outlying  displays  of  greeting  cards 
in  other  parts  of  the  store  are  a  not 
uncommon  solution  to  the  Christmas 
space  problem.  A  few  racks,  a  counter 
for  personalized  cards,  a  bit  of  decora- 
tion-and  a  little  upstairs  space  be¬ 
comes  a  department  to  take  advantage 
of  the  overflow  business.  Such  depart- 


CASK  uoisrcii 


GREETING  CARD  SECTION  LAYOUT 


The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  hat  had  such  good  results  From  this  "H"  type  layout  for  greeting 
cards  that  other  stores  have  adopted  it.  The  store's  problem  was  that  two  separate  islands 
would  have  required  two  girts  on  duty  at  all  times;  two  back-to-back  displays  would  not  have 
had  the  proper  traffic  flow.  Working  out  the  problem  with  Norcross,  the  store  developed 
an  "H"  layout  that  provides  over  90  linear  feet  of  display  space,  and  two  registers;  it  can 
be  serviced  at  slow  periods  by  a  single  girl.  Volume  and  sales  per  square  foot  are  up; 
cost  of  servicing  is  down.  The  department  maintains  a  permanent  display  of  every-day  cards, 
never  disturbed  during  seasonal  selling  periods.  Below,  a  picture  of  a  section  of  the  department. 


ments  are  inexpensive  to  set  up,  for  sales  is  simplicity  itself— a  mass  display 

any  temporary  fixtures  that  may  be  of  boxed  assortments.  All  that  is  re- 

available  can  be  used.  Some  buyers  do  cpiired  for  such  a  display  is  a  low  plat¬ 
an  elaborate  job  of  dressing  up  the  form,  set  up  in  the  department  or 

Christmas  outpost;  last  year  one  store  anywhere  else  in  the  store,  and  a  sales- 

converted  it  into  a  sort  of  greeting  girl.  In  greeting  cards,  as  in  groceries, 

card  supermarket,  complete  v«th  a  mass  display  has  terrific  impact,  and 

pretty  baskets  and  a  check-out  count-  it  moves  a  great  deal  of  merchandise, 

er.  The  main  essential,  however,  is  to  Still  another  way  to  exploit  Christ- 
get  the  space,  and  to  man  it  with  sales-  mas  cards  more  fully  is  to  |}ermit  other 

people  who  will  do  a  conscientious  job  departments  to  take  orders  for  person- 

of  keeping  the  display  racks  well  filled.  alized  cards.  The  usual  procedure  is 

to  distribute  sample  cards  and  order 
Mass  Display  Makes  Sales.  Another  blanks  throughout  the  store,  and  to 

idea  that  has  boosted  Christmas  card  offer  a  PM  for  whatever  orders  are 
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Wieboldt's,  River  Forest,  III. 


Photographs  reproduced  on  these  pages  are  of  recently 
installed  greeting  card  displays,  utilizing  Hallmark  Stock 
Controls  ond  Hallmark  Eye-Vision  Display  Fixtures. 


May  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


George  Innes  Co.,Wichita,  Kons. 


,ris..r.as 


Foley's,  Houston,  Texas 


Gimbel's,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Kaufman-Straus  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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ro  FULLY  CAPITALIZE  ON  YOUR  GREETING  CARD  POSSIBILITIES 


Five  Important  Fundamentals: 

1  Complete  assortment  of  what  customers  want. 

2  A  well-planned,  carefully  co-ordinated  display. 

3  Merchandise  that  the  public  will  quickly  recognize  by  its 
top  style,  quality  and  its  good  taste. 

4  Properly  trained  personnel. 

5  Effective  advertising  and  promotion. 


Our  Merchandising  Division,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  all-important  Retail  Point  of  View,  stands  ready 
to  assist  in  any  way  they  can  to  help  you  In  the  fullest 
development  of  these  five  fundamentals. 

KANSAS  CITY  •  NEW  YORK 

While  in  Neir  York,  tee  invite  you  to  visit  us  at  417  Fifth  Avenue 


It'*  easy  to  tee  and  select  merchandise  at  Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon.  Note  the 
open  typewriter  display,  the  variety  of  stationery  along  the  far  wall,  and  the  island  greeting 
card  fixture,  by  Gibson  Art  Company,  that  leads  trafRc  into  and  around  the  department. 


A  platform  was  all  that  Lowenstein's,  Memphis,  needed  to  move  huge  quantities  of  Hallmark's 
boxed  Christmas  cards.  The  mass  display  had  a  powerful  effect  on  sales. 


written.  In  a  busy  store,  where  the 
salesgirls  can’t  afford  to  stand  by  while 
the  customer  makes  her  selection,  the 
best  policy  is  to  show  just  a  single 
card— one  of  the  season’s  top  sellers, 
which  the  customer  can  accept  or  re¬ 
fuse. 

Personalizing  Builds  Sales.  Additional 
business  can  be  built  if  the  store  has 
its  own  machines  for  imprinting  cards. 
Stores  have  successfully  run  last-min¬ 
ute  promotions  of  jjersonalized  cards— 
promotions  that  begin  after  the  books 
for  engraved  cards  have  been  closed, 
and  run  right  through  to  Christmas 
Eve.  The  customer  who  has  underesti¬ 
mated  her  needs,  or  has  waited  until 
the  last  minute,  is  invited  to  make  her 
selection  from  boxed  sets,  and  to  have 
the  imprinting  done  while  she  shops 


elsewhere  in  the  store.  In  most  cases— 
90  per  cent,  in  one  store— the  customer 
comes  back  for  her  package  and  totes 
it  home.  Small  business  firms  also  re¬ 
spond  to  offers  of  this  kind. 

If  union  rules  prevent  salespeople 
from  manning  the  machines,  a  special 
operator  can  be  hired;  since  the  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  used  on  almost  any  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  in  stationery  depart¬ 
ments,  there  is  no  trouble  keeping  the 
operator  busy. 

Two  Ways  to  Expand,  .\fter  the 
Christmas  rush  is  over,  the  greeting 
card  section  does  not  always  shrink 
back  into  its  former  space.  Stores,  par¬ 
ticularly  large  stores  with  relatively 
small  main  floors,  have  found  it  pro¬ 
ductive  to  keep  everyday  cards  in  an 
upstairs  outpost  throughout  the  year. 


In  oite  case,  a  store  is  getting  a  hand-  | 
some  amount  of  extra  business  each 
week  from  what  had  formerly  l)een 
waste  space— a  narrow  spot  near  a 
heavily  traveled  moving  stairway. 
Ciood  general  traffic  is  essential,  how¬ 
ever,  or  the  outjjost  will  not  do 
enough  business  to  justify  its  exist¬ 
ence. 

Smaller  stores,  and  those  with  ample 
space  on  the  main  floor,  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  build  a  single,  large  cent¬ 
er  for  greeting  cards.  tremendous 
section  of  this  ty}je  has  the  advantage 
of  impressing  upon  customers  that  the 
store  is  the  dominant  greeting  card 
seller  in  the  community. 


More  Ads,  More  Sales.  .Vdvertising  of  | 
greeting  cards  is  not  too  well  done  bv 
the  department  stores,  as  a  rule.  They 
tend  to  run  an  occasional  promotional 
ad,  l)ut  seldom  an  institutional  one 
that  stresses  wide  assortments.  In  al¬ 
lotting  ads,  or  windows,  or  selling 
space  to  the  greeting  card  section, 
store  executives  tend  to  think  of  it  as 
a  department  that  rings  up  only  10- or 
15-cent  sales.  Nothing  could  be  more 
misleading.  At  Christmas  time,  es|je- 
cially,  it  is  a  revelation  to  see  how 
much  money  a  casual  shopper  can 
spend  at  the  greeting  card  cash  regis¬ 
ter,  whether  she  is  selecting  individual 
cards  or  buying  them  by  the  box. 

Ciift  wraps,  by  this  time,  are  well 
established  as  jrart  of  the  section,  and 
one  usually  finds  them  shown  in  the 
greeting  card  racks.  I'his  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  the  cards  themselves  are  almost 
always  bought  for  an  occasion  that 
calls  for  a  friendly  message  and  a  pret¬ 
tily  wrapped  gift. 


Gift  Wraps  in  Gift  Windows.  In  fact, 
so  universal  is  the  habit  of  adding  gift 
wrap  and  greeting  card  to  every  pres¬ 
ent  that  stores  can  capitalize  on  this 
in  their  other  displays.  .\  string  of 
greeting  cards  across  a  window  of  gift 
merchandise,  a  package  of  gift-wrap 
paper  and  ribbon  in  a  corner  of  a  dis¬ 
play,  and  the  whole  idea  of  gift  buy¬ 
ing  is  colorfully  underscored  for  the 
customer.  Whether  it’s  a  birthday,  an 
anniversary,  Valentine’s  Day,  Moth¬ 
er’s  or  Father’s  Day,  graduation  time, 
or  just  the  vacation  and  bon  voyage 
season,  a  few  greeting  cards  in  a  mer¬ 
chandise  window  w'ill  add  to  its  im¬ 
pact. 
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The  prestige  of 
Rust  Graft  Publishers 
is  founded  on 
high  standards 
followed  for  forty-five  years 


to  FOUR  IMPORTANT  FACTORS 


1.  Designs  by  leading  greeting  card  artists 


2.  Sentiments  by  gifted  writers 


3.  Perfection  of  craftsmanship,  the  result 
of  direct  supervision  of  all  operations. 
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4.  Recognized  Brand  Name 
nationally  advertised. 
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Specialty  selling  creates  a 
market,  brings  high  sales 
per  square  foot 


To  a  department  that  does  much 
of  its  business  on  items  that  sell  for 
nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters,  a  type¬ 
writer  sale  looks  big.  And  it  is.  A  de 
luxe  portable  sells  for  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars;  a  used  office  machine  sells 
for  somewhat  less;  a  used  electric,  for 
more.  In  stationery  departments  that 
know  how  to  handle  this  merchandise, 
these  items  make  a  substantial  contri¬ 
bution  to  volume  and  profits,  although 
they  take  only  a  modest  amount  of 
selling  space. 

j 

An  Expanding  Market.  The  home 
market  for  typewriters  is  a  constantly 
,  expanding  one,  and  one  that  is  defi- 
I  nitely  cut  to  the  department  store’s 
,  measure.  The  purchaser  is  the  student, 

!  the  small  business  or  professional  man, 
the  housewife— p>eople  who  know  the 
department  store  and  have  confidence 
in  it,  but  who  have  no  way  of  judging 
the  reliability  of  the  local  typewriter 
dealer. 

The  field  is  a  clean  one,  run  by  con¬ 
servative  manufacturers.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  is  price-fixed  and  well  adver¬ 
tised.  Cooperative  ads  and  quantity 
discounts  are  not  customary,  but  the 
industry  gives  retailers  every  other 
type  of  service,  including  the  all-im¬ 
portant  one  of  sending  men  into  the 
stores  to  teach  the  fine  art  of  sp>ecialty 
selling. 

Specialty  Selling  Is  the  Key.  And  spe¬ 
cialty  selling,  department  store  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown,  is  the  key  to  success  in 
the  typewriter  business.  Those  who 
have  rolled  up  the  best  results  with 
typewriters  have  assigned  one  or  more 
people  exclusively  to  this  section;  have 
had  them  trained  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  men;  have  put  them  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  Both  men  and  women  do 


Two  level*  for  open  typewriter  ditploy  ore  provided  in  Seors-Roebuck  store*.  The  upper  shelf 
is  tilted,  so  that  both  levels  ore  convenient  for  tryouts.  Every  machine  in  the  Norfolk,  Vo., 
store  shown  here  is  open  and  ready  for  a  trial. 


Plenty  of  portable*  are  on  the  counter,  open  and  inviting  a  tryout,  at  Stern's,  New  York. 
Typewriter  paper,  in  reams  and  in  small  packets,  is  shewn  in  the  display  case  {ust  below 
the  counter,  together  with  typewriter  ribbons. 


well  as  typewriter  salesmen;  a  little 
knowledge  of  typing  is  a  help;  a  com¬ 
mission  of  anywhere  from  four  to 
seven  per  cent  is  a  greater  help. 

Often  the  department  store  cus¬ 
tomer  is  a  parent  about  to  purchase  a 
machine  for  a  school  child  or  older 
student.  Such  a  customer  may  not 
know  how  to  type,  and  must  be  shown 
how  closely  the  modern  portable  re¬ 
sembles  the  office  machine;  why  it  is 


important  that  the  keyboard  and  spe¬ 
cial  controls  be  identical  with  those  on 
an  office  machine;  why  the  de  luxe 
model  is  worth  25  or  30  dollars  more 
than  the  stripped  number.  If  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  an  exp>erienced  typist,  ques¬ 
tions  will  come  thick  and  fast  and  the 
salesperson  will  have  to  know  his  facts. 

No  "Keep  Off"  Signs.  Although  the 
typewriter  is  a  considered  purchase. 
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and  one  that  requires  a  salesperson 
who  can  inspire  confidence,  the  im¬ 
pulse  element  should  not  be  under¬ 
rated.  People  often  think  a  long  time 
before  buying  a  typewriter,  but  they 
seldom  march  into  a  store  to  buy  one: 
they  see  one  on  a  department  store 
counter,  try  it,  talk  about  it,  and  come 
to  terms  with  the  buying  urge. 

Typewriters  do  well  on  the  main 
floor,  where  there  is  plenty  of  traffic. 
They  do  not  seem  to  flourish  in  a  quiet 
nook  upstairs,  although  they  have 
been  known  to  do  well  in  upstairs 
toy  departments.  Wherever  they  are 
shown,  it  is  important  that  they  be 
kept  open  and  ready  for  use,  prefer¬ 
ably  at  a  level  which  jjermits  conveni¬ 
ent  trial.  There  is  little  danger  that 
the  sturdy  modern  portables  will  break 
down  or  show  wear  under  the  strain 
of  customer  tryouts,  but  there  is  real 
danger  that  they  will  remain  unsold  if 
they  are  kept  covered,  or  under  glass, 
or  stuffed  with  paper  to  prevent  use. 

Sources  of  Extra  Volume.  Volume  is 
greatest  at  Christmas  of  course,  and  it 
slumps  in  the  spring.  A  common  mis¬ 
take  on  the  part  of  stores  is  to  strive 
to  build  up  the  dull  months  by  cut- 
price  promotions  of  stripped  or  dis¬ 
continued  models.  The  sales  figures 
may  be  made,  but  there  will  be  no 
profit. 

In  their  search  for  additional  vol¬ 
ume,  some  stores  have  added  used 
office  machines  to  their  departments. 
(New  office  models  are  not  available 
to  department  stores.)  The  profit  and 
the  unit  sale  may  not  match  the  de 
luxe  portable,  but  the  promotional 
possibilities  attract  the  buyer.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  department 
store  can  move  good  rebuilts  in  large 
numbers.  One  rebuilder  tested  the 
matter  himself,  by  advertising  the 
same  merchandise  his  own  department 
store  outlet  was  offering.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store,  with  its  traffic,  customer 
confidence,  and  showmanship,  sold  a 
hundred  machines  to  the  rebuilder’s 
one— and  sold  them  at  a  higher  price. 

Rebuilts  Must  Be  Reliable.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  rebuilt  machines  is  not  depend¬ 
able,  however,  and  it'  is  not  wise  to 
plan  a  promotion  until  the  machines 
are  definitely  known  to  be  available. 
Moreover,  the  rebuilder  must  be  a  re¬ 
liable  one,  or  the  machines  will  not 


give  satisfaction.  A  simple  test  is  to 
try  out  a  dozen  machines  from  a  new 
source;  if  seven  or  eight  come  back, 
the  answer  is  plain,  if  the  machines 
have  been  rebuilt  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  says  they  should  be  to 
qualify  for  that  description,  they  will 
look  good  and  jjerform  well,  and  they 
will  not  bounce  back. 

A  certain  amount  of  servicing  is  to 
be  expected  where  typewriters  are  sold. 
Even  if  the  volume  of  business  is  large, 
however,  it  is  to  the  department  store’s 
advantage  to  have  a  dealer  handle  its 
service  calls.  The  dealer  usually  has 
more  than  one  man  available  for  rush 
calls,  and  he  is  a  gooil  outlet  for  any 


used  machines  that  the 
in  trade. 


store  may  take 


Inexpensive  Media.  In  advertising  | 
typewriters,  various  inexpensive  media 
have  proved  useful— classifieds,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  school  publications.  Cred¬ 
it  is  important,  too.  One  manufactur¬ 
er  estimates  that  70  per  cent  of  port¬ 
ables  are  bought  on  terms. 

Supply  is  still  good,  but  some  mod 
els  are  now  on  allotment.  Steel  is  the 
raw  material  about  which  the  industn 
is  most  concerned,  and  by  watching 
developments  in  that  field,  stores  will 
know  what  to  expect  by  way  of  future 
ty|iewriter  production. 
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Reliable  sales  plateau  in  a 
department  full  of  peaks 
and  valleys 

Commercial  stationery  makes  a 
desirable  contribution  to  a  sta¬ 
tionery  department’s  profits.  Home, 
school,  and  office  supplies  carry  a  good 
markup,  and  there  is  rarely  occasion 
for  a  markdown.  Spoilage  is  slight, 
and  the  fashion  element  is  non-exist¬ 
ent.  Sales  are  steady  throughout  the 
year,  with  slight  jjeaks  at  times  when 
other  sections  of  the  department  are 
dull. 

The  appeal  of  commercial  station¬ 
ery  is  not  limited  to  stores  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  size  or  type,  or  to  any  special 
clientele.  So  many  homes  have  type¬ 
writers  nowadays  that  typewriter  pa¬ 
per,  ribbons,  and  carbons  belong  in 
any  stationery  department;  other  items 
needed  by  homes  and  small  business  or 
professional  offices  fit  naturally  into 
the  picture. 

A  Question  of  Space.  The  important 
element  is  space,  for  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  items  in  the  commercial  sta¬ 
tionery  field.  A  department’s  potential 
sales  depend  largely  upon  how  many 


it  has  room  to  display.  .Many  of  the 
items  in  commercial  stationery  have  a 
slow,  steady  sale.  There  are  some  fast- 
moving  items,  of  course,  but  a  depart¬ 
ment  cannot  be  made  up  exclusively 
of  these.  To  have  a  wide  assortment 
of  day-to-day  needs,  without  letting 
turnover  fall  too  low,  many  buyers  fall 
back  upon  the  wholesaler.  With  his 
help,  they  carry  maximum  assortments 
on  minimum  stocks— not  only  of  strict¬ 
ly  “commercial”  items,  but  also  of 
many  other  stationery  articles  they 
would  ordinarily  buy  direct. 

The  Season-Letter  Complex.  Bugaboo 
of  the  department,  however,  is  the 
merchandise  manager  with  a  season- 
letter  complex,  acquired  through 
ready-to-wear  experience.  In  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  avoid  old  stock,  he  often  tries 
to  get  the  buyer  to  mark  down  mer¬ 
chandise  which  will  simply  have  to  be 
replaced  with  more  of  the  same  after 
it  has  been  cleared.  The  season  letter 
casts  its  shadow,  too,  on  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  opportunities  for  special  buys; 
a  ready-to-wear  graduate  hesitates  to 
let  a  stationery  buyer  take  in  a  huge 
stock  of  anything. 

Commercial  stationery  has  a  natural 
sales  peak  in  January,  when  offices 
clear  out  their  files  and  set  themselves 
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up  tor  the  new  year.  There  is  also  an 
\ugust-September  peak  for  school  sup- 
I  plies,  of  course,  but  during  most  of  the 
^tar  there  is  an  even  flow  of  business. 
!  Spot  promotions  give  a  lift  to  the  de¬ 
partment  at  any  time,  and  they  can  be 


on  anything  from  a  desk  lamp  to  a 
telephone  cover,  from  a  check-file  to  a 
chair  pad.  Omnibus  ads,  showing  a 
dozen  or  more  such  items,  do  well. 
Scarcities  of  one  kind  or  another,  how¬ 
ever,  are  making  promotion  items 


■■ 


harder  to  find.  For  the  present,  there 
are  enough  still  available,  but  the  time 
may  not  be  far  off  w'hen  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  have  to  fall  back  upon  insti¬ 
tutional  ads  and  good  day-to-day  as¬ 
sortments  to  bring  in  the  business. 


Fountain  pen  departments  thrive  on  multiple  sales.  Here,  the  M.  L  Parker  Co.,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  uses  a  display  case  designed  by  Sheaffer  so  that  the  clerk  must  remove  sets  of  two  and 
three  items  and  place  them  on  the  counter  before  it  is  possible  to  reach  individual  pens  and 
pencils.  Conveniently  high,  but  hidden  at  the  back  of  the  counter,  ore  compartments  for 
pencil  leads  and  other  small  items. 


It's  a  $250  million  market. 
But  poorly  trained  sales¬ 
people  can  wreck  it  for  you 

E  have  no  problem  in  handling 
^  fountain  j)ens,”  says  one  buyer. 
Then  a  grin  begins  to  show,  and  he 
adds:  “But  of  course,  we’re  fortunate. 
We’ve  had  the  same  saleswoman  be¬ 
hind  that  counter  for  twenty  years, 
and  she  really  knows  pens.” 

That’s  one  buyer,  and  perhaps  there 
are  a  dozen  or  so  who  are  equally 
lucky.  The  typical  stationery  buyer, 
however,  has  to  cope  with  a  high  turn¬ 
over  in  sales  help,  and,  even  with 
every  aid  the  manufacturers  offer,  ig¬ 
norance  is  likely  to  reign  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  pen  counter.  .And  that  is  one 
counter  where  ill-trained  salespeople 
can  wreck  the  promotional  efforts  of 
store  and  manufacturer  alike,  and  can 
sabotage  the  industry’s  considerable 
outlay  for  consumer  advertising. 

Knowledge  Means  Sales.  A  pen,  say 
those  who  make  them,  cannot  be  sold 
simply  by  showing  it  to  the  customer. 
Someone  has  to  point  out  its  quality 
features,  explain  about  guarantees, 
demonstrate  it,  get  it  into  the  custom¬ 
er’s  hands  for  try-out,  and  help  select 
exactly  the  right  point.  If  that  some¬ 
one  d(x;s  a  gcxrd  job,  the  customer  may 
go  home  with  a  set  instead  of  just  a 
pen  or  pencil,  and  the  sale  will  be 
twice  as  large  as  it  started  out  to  be. 

To  achieve  this  happy  result,  the 
pen  companies  gladly  undertake  to 
train  the  sales  staff.  Some  maintain 
factory  schools,  and  give  a  formal 
course.  Or  they  send  their  salesmen  or 
special  sales  training  experts  into  the 
store  to  teach  and  coach.  They  have 
helpful  little  manuals,  and  pep-talk 
bulletins.  One  company  has  even  de¬ 


signed  a  special  showcase  fixture  lor 
pens  that  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
clerk  to  remove  a  few  sets  and  place 
them  on  the  counter  before  he  can 
reach  the  singles!  (The  same  showcase 
has  a  covered  inkwell.  When  the  clerk 
opens  it  to  fill  a  try-out  pen,  a  message 
inside  the  lid  reminds  the  customer  to 
buy  ink.) 

Not  all  buyers  believe  in  sjjecialty 
selling  at  the  pen  counter,  but  the 
mamdacturers  insist  that  best  results 
are  obtained  when  a  clerk  specializes 
in  this  merchandise,  is  coached  by 
company  experts,  and  begins  to  take 
pride  in  knowing  and  selling  pens  and 
mechanical  pencils.  Makers  of  ball- 
jjoint  pens  would  particularly  like  to 
see  salespeople  who  can  explain  to  cus¬ 
tomers  that  today’s  product  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  little  horrors  of  a  few 
years  ago. 

It's  a  Big  Market.  The  fountain  pen 
market,  estimated  at  about  $250  mil¬ 


lion  a  year  at  retail,  divides  itself  into 
three  segments:  the  prestige,  or  gift, 
market:  the  utility  market;  and  the 
price  merchandise.  The  first  two 
groups  require  helpful,  informed  sell¬ 
ing  and  a  clerk  who  knows  quality,  fea¬ 
tures,  and  the  right  point  for  each  type 
of  work.  .\  strictly  price  pen  can  be 
sold  almost  anywhere,  and  there  are 
buyers  who  have  staged  successful  pro¬ 
motions  of  low-end  merchandise  in¬ 
volving  store-wide  selling. 

Buyers'  Boners.  The  markup  on  pens 
and  pencils  is  good,  and  so  is  the  turn¬ 
over.  The  merchandise  is  usually 
price-fixed  and  advertised  to  the  hilt 
by  its  manufacturers.  Some,  but  not 
all,  give  coojjerative  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  too.  .All  of  them  go  to  great 
lengths  to  keep  stores  posted  on  their 
consumer  advertising  plans,  and  to 
provide  window  and  point  of  sale  dis¬ 
plays  that  echo  the  national  ads.  When 
department  stores  decline  to  use  their 
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posters  and  counter  cards,  they  are  dis¬ 
appointed  but  resigned.  They  tear 
their  hair,  however,  when  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  ad  blithely  ignores  selling 
points  the  manufacturer  has  spent  a 
fortune  to  publicize  in  consumer  mag¬ 
azines  and  on  the  air.  It  happens 
often! 

Another  department  store  boner 
that  disturbs  them  is  the  buyer’s  occa¬ 
sional  failure  to  display  the  model  that 
is  getting  the  big  play  in  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  national  advertising.  “When 
jjeople  come  looking  for  that  pen,’’ 
they  moan,  “wouldn’t  you  think  he’d 
want  them  to  know  he  has  it  in  stock?’’ 

Still  another  department  store  pe¬ 
culiarity  that  passes  understanding  in 
the  fountain  pen  trade  is  the  way  in 
which  the  open-to-buy  can  administer 
a  Mickey  Finn  to  a  fast-selling  num 
ber.  The  promotional  number  is  sell¬ 
ing  great  guns,  the  buyer  reports;  in 
fact,  it’s  all  sold  out,  but  he  can’t  order 
any  more  until  next  month  because  he 
has  no  open-to-buy  left.  It  would  be 
illuminating  if  a  want-slip  system  were 
used,  side  by  side  with  the  model-stock 
controls  that  are  generally  used  for 
fountain  pens,  to  measure  the  cost  of 
clamping  down  on  buying. 


Cultivate  Gift  Business.  Much  of  the 
business  at  the  fountain  pen  counter  is 
gift  business;  pens,  pencils,  ball  points, 
or  sets  of  two  or  three,  to  be  presented 
to  someone  at  Christmas,  the  peak  sea¬ 
son.  A  secondary  peak  comes  in  May 
and  June,  where  the  combination  of 
Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day,  and  grad¬ 
uation  brings  another  surge  of  gift 
buying.  Service  men,  who  want  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  writing  materials  once 
they  are  away  from  home,  are  gift  re¬ 
cipients  throughout  the  year.  Birth¬ 
days,  Valentine’s  Day,  and  any  other 
gift  occasions  provide  further  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  prestige  merchandise— the 
kind  of  merchandise  that  needs  com¬ 
petent  selling,  be  it  noted,  for  if  the 
fountain  pen  girl  is  bored  or  unin¬ 
formed,  the  gift  shopf>er  may  decide  to 
buy  something  else  instead. 

Utility  and  price  pens  and  pencils 
have  a  year-round  market,  but,  again, 
all  the  manufacturer  advertising  and 
all  the  department  store  traffic  in  the 
world  can  fail  to  make  the  sale  if  the 
clerk  hasn’t  mastered  the  art  of  getting 
the  pen  into  the  customer’s  hands  for 
a  tryout. 

Departments  that  carry  typewriters 
and  commercial  stationery  have  an  op¬ 


portunity  to  develop  a  further  market  I 
among  the  small  business  firms  thatl 
patronize  these  sections.  The  fountain ! 
pen,  the  ball  point,  and  the  mechani- 1 
cal  pencil  have  each  their  place  in  the 
office,  and  all  three  make  excellent 
Christmas  gifts  from  a  firm  to  its  busi¬ 
ness  contacts. 

Prospects  are  good  in  the  pen  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  department  store  can 
share  ^n  the  developing  market  if  the 
buyer  makes  an  effort  to  see  that  his 
salespeople  and  his  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  know  the  selling  points  of  the 
merchandise. 

Current  Prospects.  Shortages  in  the 
fountain  pen  and  mechanical  pencil 
field  are  not  exp>ected  to  be  severe, 
since  the  high  morale  value  of  writing 
and  writing  materials  is  counted  on  to 
assure  priorities.  Pricing,  however,  is 
a  problem,  and  there  is  a  good  possi¬ 
bility  that  numbers  will  be  quietly 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  others  a 
notch  higher.  Even  if  prices  should 
move  upward,  the  industry  anticipates 
good  demand  for  its  product,  especial¬ 
ly  with  shifting  populations  and  a 
gradual  building  up  of  the  armed 
forces. 


PERSONALIZING  PAYS  OFF 


Here  ore  two  exomplet  el  how  non-productive  area*  in  stores  were  turned  into  little  gold  mines  last 
Christmas  by  using  them  to  sell  personalised  items.  At  the  left,  a  temporary  counter  set  up  at  Bullock's, 
Los  Angeles,  for  last  minute  personalizing  of  Christmas  cards.  The  Kingsley  machines  shown  on  the 
counter  can  be  used  on  almost  anything  in  the  stationery  department.  The  right-hand  photograph 
shows  how  the  Emporium,  St.  Paul,  made  a  greeting  card  outpost  of  a  traffic  area  that  could  not  normally 
be  used  for  selling.  In  a  corner  alongside  the  moving  stairways,  a  table  is  set  up  for  selecting  from 
Christmas  albums,  next  to  a  rock  of  Christmas  cards.  The  upright  posts  create  a  feeling  of  privacy 
and  encourage  browsing. 
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FOUNTAIN  PENS 


TO  SELECT  OR  REPLACE 
. . .  HERE’S  ALL  YOU  DO 


YOU 

CHANCES 
THE  SALE 


The  World's  Largest  Selection 
Of  Point  Styles  Gives  You 

THE  RIGHT  POINT 

to  match  any  customer’s  writing  style 

THE  RIGHT  POINT 

for  any  kind  of  writing  job 

AND  at 

THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

to  fit  the  budget  of  more  than  90%  of 
all  your  customers 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 
CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 

AMERICA’S  PEN-NAME  SINCE  1858 


GIVE 
SO  MANY 
TO  MAKE 


jSTORjES 
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This  business  is  on  the  up¬ 
trend  because  it  meets  a 
real  and  growing  need 


STATIONERY  buyers  divide  into 
three  camps  on  the  subject  of 
paper  party  goods— those  colorful,  dis¬ 
posable  tablecloths  and  napkins,  plates 


and  cups,  guest  towels  and  coasters, 
that  make  entertaining  so  simple  for 
the  hostess.  Some  buyers  merely  cam 
the  merchandise  and  sell  little;  some 
go  to  town  with  it;  some  complain  of 
lost  opportunities  because  another  de¬ 
partment  has  robbed  them  of  a  fast- 
turn,  high-markup  item  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  the  type  of  selling 


and  display  that  stationery  depart¬ 
ments  do  so  well. 


Higbee't,  Cleveland,  gets 
more  and  fatter  tales  in 
party  goods  since  it  installed 
these  display  racks,  sug¬ 
gested  by  Paper  Arts  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  Cus¬ 
tomers  tee  and  handle  the 
entire  assortment,  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  which  is  devoted  to 
special  occasion  ensembles 
for  showers,  weddings,  etc. 
There  hat  been  no  pilfera3e 
lost. 


an  immediate  increase  in  both  the 
speed  and  the  size  of  her  sales,  with 
no  increase  in  shortages. 

Manufacturers  in  the  field  bring  out 
new  styles  each  year,  but  are  careful  to 
keep  them  in  harmony  with  the  staple 
solid  colors  that  run  from  year  to  year. 
They  provide  help  in  developing  stock 
and  display  fixtures,  and  wdll  sell  the 
actual  fixtures  to  the  stores  at  cost,  or 
will  provide  specifications  from  which 
the  store  can  build  its  own.  If  wall 
space  is  not  available,  the  merchandise 
does  well  in  a  pair  of  low  fixtures, 
backed  up,  or  in  a  group  of  four,  built 
around  a  column.  (Cont.  on  page  58) 


Bullock'*,  Los  Angolos,  offered  to  personalize  matchbooks  during  a  Valentin*  promotion; 
napkins  and  monogrammed  stationery,  displayed  at  the  same  counter,  got  extra  sales,  too. 
Two  Kingsley  machines,  shewn  on  the  counter,  did  the  printing. 
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Most  Greeting  Card  manufacturers  will  be  glad 
to  sell  you  their  P.  G.  Album  cards  without  im> 
printing  .  .  .  less  their  usual  imprinting  charge 
of  $1.75  to  $3.00  per  order. 

With  a  Kingsley  Machine,  you  make  this  extra 
profit. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  counter  cards,  box 
assortments,  and  other  numbers  suitable  for 
imprinting  as  personals. 

Most  greeting  card  salesmen  know  about  the 
Kingsley  Machine,  and  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
select  numbers  best  suited  for  imprinting. 


You  will  do  twice  as  much  business  when  you 
can  give  your  customers  immediate  delivery 
from  stock. 

You  get  all  that  last-minute  business  others 
lose  who  cannot  provide  “Quick  Service” 
imprinting. 

The  risk  of  carry-over  is  a  small  matter  com¬ 
pared  to  the  extra  volume  you  are  bound  to 
get  when  you  feature  “One  Day  Service.” 

Write  today  for  complete  details,  and  how  to 
increase  your  everyday  sales  of  writing  paper, 
pens,  leather  goods,  and  other  gift  items. 


STAMPING  MACHINE  CO. 


Mukers  of  Jh*  world*s  finott  siiiglo  "ind  mullipio  lino  stdmping"'maehlhof 


stores 


the  imprints 


Writing  Papers  Book  Matches  Xmas  Cards 
Leather  Goods  Paper  Napkins  Lead  Pencils 
Fountain  Pens  Gift  Items  Playing  Cards 


Plan  now 
for  next  season 
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CARDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

or*  helping  dozens  of  fine  stores 
beot  their  figures  every  year) 


Personalizing.  Like  so  many  oilier 
items  carried  in  stationery  depart¬ 
ments,  party  specialties  have  an  affinity 
for  personalizing.  If  the  name  or 
initial  can  be  imprinted,  the  sale  is 
likely  to  grow  from  a  30-cent  package 
of  napkins  to  a  full-scale  order  for 
every  hospitality  need,  down  to  match 
papers.  Personalizing  enhances  the 
gift  appeal  of  paper  goods,  too,  and 
sometimes  an  entire  promotion  can  be 
hung  on  an  offer  of  this  service.  Not 
long  ago,  one  store  ran  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Valentine  promotion  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  imprint  each  gift  package  of 
matches  with  a  heart  and  the  first 
names  of  the  enamored  pair. 


A  Growing  Market.  The  amount  of 
business  a  store  can  do  in  paper  en- 


Stock  them  in  Stationery 
and  triple  your  sales 


lECORATIVE  candles  can  be  sold 


at  a  profit  in  any  of  a  number  of 
departments— lamps,  china,  gifts,  for 
instance.  But  nowhere,  according  to  a 
leading  manufacturer,  do  they  achieve 
the  sales  that  they  ring  up  in  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department.  Each  time  a  store 
takes  candles  from  an  upstairs  depart¬ 
ment  and  installs  them  in  stationery, 
the  sales  double  or  triple  within  a 
year. 

The  main  floor  location,'  of  course, 
contributes  to  the  improved  sales  fig¬ 
ures,  since  candles  are  an  impulse  item 
and  the  street  floor  traffic  has  its  good 
effect.  More  important,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  a  candle  sale  is  small  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Upstairs  salesgirls 
tend  to  high-hat  such  sales,  but  the 
stationery  department  girls  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  small,  fast  transactions. 


Sell  from  Display.  Because  candles  are 
an  impulse  item,  they  lend  themselves 
to  the  same  sort  of  display  that  greet¬ 
ing  cards  get,  in  units  not  unlike  those 
used  for  the  cards.  An  outstanding 
line  is  packed  two  to  the  box,  so  that 
the  customer  can  select  one  or  more 


sembles  appears  to  have  no  lelaiioii  to  ^ 
size.  Book,  gift,  and  stationery  stores 
sell  this  merchandise,  with  varying  de-  ^ 

grees  of  success,  and  some  very  small 
stores  do  a  bigger  job  than  many  de- 
partment  stores.  Where  the  depart- 
ment  store  buyer  has  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  opportunity  to  do  a  good  job,  ** 
however,  his  sales  go  up  and  up,  for 
this  merchandise  fits  in  with  the  main  MMting 
trends  of  modern  living.  Casual,  maid-  and  super 
less  entertaining  makes  a  paper  ensem-  die  busin 
ble  acceptable  for  every  occasion  from  market,  h< 
a  Fourth  of  July  picnic  to  a  Thanks-  the  price 
giving  get-together.  So  long  as  maids  asdepartr 
are  scarce  and  getting  scarcer,  the  stressing 
paper  plate  and  napkin  will  continue  shaped  to 
to  climb  the  social  scale,  and  opportu-  cheaper  ( 
nities  for  promoting  them  will  con-  uble,  or 
tinue  to  increase.  O^iod  can 

lovely  co^ 
uble  app 
boxed,  thi 
of  storing 

A  leader  i 
eachmon 

pairs  of  the  right  size  and  color,  and  jj 

have  the  salesgirl  slip  her  purchase 
into  a  bag. 

Candles  sell  rapidly,  with  a  stock 
turn  that  can  be  spectacular;  one  de¬ 
partment  does  $50,000  a  year  on 
$1,000  worth  of  stock.  Because  manu¬ 
facturers’  and  distributors’  warehouses 
are  well  spaced  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  store  need  carry  very  little  stock; 

$100  can  set  a  department  up  in  the 
candle  business.  Three  styles,  in  the 
few  best  sizes  and  colors,  comprise  an 
adequate  starting  assortment;  novelty 
shapes  are  strictly  Christmas  items. 


How  to  Get  Turnover.  The  fast  turn  in 
candles  doesn’t  happen  of  itself.  Step 
one  in  obtaining  it  is  good  display; 
next,  good  controls  of  the  model-stock 
type.  Finally,  reserve  stock  should  be 
near  at  hand,  so  that  girls  are  not 
tempted  to  neglect  restocking  the  dis¬ 
play  units.  Markdowns  are  practically 
nil,  particularly  in  candles  that  are 
packaged  by  the  manufacturer,  since 
the  pack  prevents  breakage  and  mar¬ 
ring. 

The  principal  appeal  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  candle  is  its  prestige,  and  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  enhance  madam’s  table  when 
she  entertains.  Colors  in  wide  variety 
are  available,  but  a  small  department 


The  Kingsbridge  Canasta  Shuffler, 
nationally  advertised!  Fast-selling 
Canasta  sets,  comjslete  with  cards, 
plastic  tray,  score  pads,  rules!  Gift¬ 
giving  Deluxe  Canasta  Ensembles 
in  calf-grain  plastic  cases,  each  with 
twin  decks,  scorepad,  pencil,  tray! 
Many,  many  other  Kingsbridge  items 
—  all  breaking  records  in  stores 
from  cooit  to  coast!  A  line  that  is  a 


must  in  every  ftne  department  store 


/Tlia/lUC  PLAYING  CARD  CO.,  INC 

45  West  25th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y 


Solr.  Off 


Rn  1002  D'Oek  Shopt  lot  Anqe 


14  Col 


They're  NEW! 

They're  NARROW! 
They're  BEAUTIFUL! 


Easy-to-hondle,  norrower  playing 
cards,  gilt-edged,  designed  by 
Piatnik  of  Vienna.  Court  cards  are 
reproductions  of  priceless  paintings! 
Plastic  coated  —  stainproof  and  dur¬ 
able.  Beautifully  gift-boxed  Bridge 
Cards,  red  and  blue  backs;  Canasta 
Cards,  red  or  blue  backs.  Suggested 
retail  —  $3.50  per  twin  deck  set. 


^25 


20 


per  dozen  twin  deck  sets 


F.O.B.  New  York— Terms  l/lO  net  30 

FREE:  Full  color  statement  stutters, 
counter  display  cards,  two-column  mats! 


/ 


c 


can  set  up  shop  with  only  white,  ivory 
and  red,  if  necessary,  adding  other 
colors  as  sales  develop.  The  big  vol¬ 
ume  season  is  the  end  of  the  year,  for 
the  September-to-December  period  ac¬ 
counts  for  60  per  cent  of  the  year’s 
toul.  The  first  four  months  account 
for  30  per  cent,  and  the  middle  four 
contribute  only  10  per  cent. 

HlHting  Competition.  Dime  stores 
and  supermarkets  are  also  in  the  can¬ 
dle  business.  The  decorative  candle 
market,  however,  can  take  itself  out  ol 
the  price  competition  category  so  far 
as  department  stores  are  concerned,  by 
stressing  quality.  Good  candles  are 
shaped  to  fit  securely  into  the  holders; 
cheaper  ones  may  slip,  fall  on  the 
table,  or  drop  melted  wax  upon  it. 
Good  candles  have  smooth  finish  and 
lovely  colors,  to  go  with  the  finest 
uble  appointments.  And  if  they  are 
boxed,  they  have  the  added  advantage 
of  storing  easily  in  the  home. 

Candles  are  nationally  advertised. 
A  leader  in  the  field  advertises  in  color 
och  month,  using  several  home  maga- 
rines.  He  provides  mats,  counter 
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SoIm  loomed  when  Bloomingdale't,  New  York,  moved  candles  from  an  upstairs  deportment 
to  this  attractive  counter  in  stationery.  Not  every  department  needs  so  elaborate  a 
sef-up,  however;  a  very  small,  very  basic  stock  is  enough  for  a  start. 


cutting  field,  and  for  the  time  being 
supplies  are  adequate.  No  shortages 
are  anticipated  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture,  but,  since  some  of  the  materials 
in  the  finer  candles  come  from  abroad, 
a  pricing  problem  may  develop. 
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PRINCESS  WAXELS 

Proforrod  by  customors  who  favor  tho 
long,  slondor  toporing  candlo.  Two 
siios  and  many  attractivo  colors. 


...  occupy  small  space 
i  ...  sell  fast  .  .  .  earn  big  profits! 

-j  Here's  why  you'll  find  candles  a  fast -selling  item 
in  your  department  .  .  . 

I  Candles  tie  in  profitably  with  card  sales.  Birth- 
^  days,  marriages,  anniversaries — occasions  for 

^  which  people  buy  cards — are  particularly  apt 

1  occasions  to  give  or  use  candles.  Every  card 
customer  is  a  prospective  candle  buyer! 

'•)  In  addition — stationery  departments  with  their 
J.  high -traffic  aisles  are  perfect  spots  to  cash  in  on 
’I  the  see-and-buy  habits  of  store  customers.  Candles 
I are  high  impulse  items  . . .  especially  when  they're 
I  '  attractively  packed  and  prominently  displayed. 

!  Will  &  Baumer  Candles  are  packagM  to  display 
easily — sell  quickly.  The  "Two-Pack"  is  an  eye- 
j !!  catching  protective  box  that  makes  a  colorful  ais- 
'if  play  .  .  .  invites  customers  to  help  themselves. 
Handling  costs  are  almost  nil — clerks  don't  waste 
^  time  hunting  matched  pairs  .  .  .  wrapping  isn't 
necessary  .  .  .  there's  less  breakage,  fewer  stock 
losses  from  customer  handling. 

For  a  surprisingly  small  investment  you  can  get 
a  complete  stock  of  popular  colors  and  sizes  that 
Si  will  occupy  little  space.  And  with  Will  &  Baumer 

■  candles — whose  colors  were  developed  by  Frederic 
H.  Rahr,  Inc.,  color  experts — you  re  always  sure 

H  of  a  quick  return — nigh  volume — continuing 

■  profits  from  repeat  sales. 


RENAISSANCE 

A  highly  dacorativa  twiil 
candla.  Two  sizas  and  IS  most- 
I  wantad  colors.  In  tha  aya-  m 

catching  "Two-Pack"  — 
wrappad  for  protaction 
(  and  attractiva  display. 

TAPERIITE  ^DP 

Tha  popular-pricad,  hand- 

Vdippad  candla.  Availabla  in 
4  convaniant  sizas  and  15 
^  2  \  most-wantad  colors,  in  tha 
l^jik  aya-catching  "Two-Pack” 

-wrappad  for  protaction 
and  attractivo  display. 


MARBLE  BRAND 
A  dinnar  candla  for  tha 
mora  formal  occasions. 

Avoilabla  in  S 
sizas  and  2 
colors. 


:  decora- 
its  abil- 
le  when 
:  variety 
lartraent 


WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLE  CO.,  INC.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ot/ing  Candim  Craffsmmn  for  Noarly  100  Years  ^*"1*5  ^ 32n!d  Y^*** 
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America's  rrewest  pen'  Sheaffer's  J||  provides  the 
one-stroke  Touchdown  filler— quick  — easy —  with  amaz¬ 
ing  fluid  capocity.  Requires  only  a  good  writing  fluid. 
Genuine  14  K  gold  point  for  smooth  writing.  Air-seal 
screw-on  cap  for  instant  starting,  extra  protection. 


Sheaffer's  alone  meets  every  requirement  for  the  man  in 
service.  New.  slim  |||  design  maintains  neat,  trim  uniform 
appearance.  High-set  innerspring  clip  holds  fast  to  coat  or 
shirt  fabric  — does  not  bend  out  of  shape  — fits  deep  under 
pocket  flap  with  no  revealing  bulge.  And  the  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  built  into  every  Sheaffer's  product  is  protection 
against  hard  usage.  For  pleasure,  pride  and  performance... 
for  lasting  satisfaction  and  service,  choose  Sheaffer’s! 

Illustrated:  Sheaffer's  Valiemt  |||  .  Pen,  $12.50;  Stratowriter  Ballpoint, 
$10.00;  Pencil,  $5.00.  One  of  the  popular  models  in  the  new  Jjl 
'White  Dot"  range.  Other  Sheaffer's  from  $3.75. 

SheaffefCS 

WHITE  DOT  •  or  DISTINCTION 


\ 


Sheaffer's  pencils  are  precision-made  for  trouble- 
free  service.  Patented  sleeve  tip  reduces  lead 
breakage.  Spiral  finger  grip  prevents  writing  fatigue. 
Storage  chamber  holds  many  months'  supply  of 
leads.  Mechanism  shielded  for  shock  resistance. 


■V 

Sheaffer's  ballpoints  give  snrooth,  dependable  performance 
under  all  writing  conditions.  Standard  "Micro-Crofted"  unit 
fits  all  models.  Holds  up  to  five  times  os  much  fluid  os  other 
units  for  extra  months  of  uninterrupted  service.  Writes 
on  practically  any  surface  in  permanent  Royal  Blue. 


LtflN  IVlODEl 


May, 
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prepared  by  the  merchandising  division,  NRDGA,  DANE  F.  HAHN,  MANAGER 


WATER  REPELLENT  FINISHES 


^  This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  deal- 
df  with  water  repellent  garments. 

IN  any  discussion  of  water  repellent 
••  textiles  and  finishes,  it  is  important 
that  a  clear  distinction  be  made  be¬ 
tween  “water  repellency”  and  resist- 
iDce  to  water  penetration.  A  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  confusion  has  exist¬ 
ed  regarding  these  terms.  In  fact  some 
fabrics  are  water  repellent  but  have 
little  or  no  resistance  to  water  pene¬ 
tration. 

But  the  term  “water  repellent” 
when  used  in  connection  with  rain¬ 
wear  should  have  more  than  its  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  for  the  end  use  purpose 
of  such  clothing  requires  that  the  fab¬ 
ric  have  a  degree  of  resistance  to  water 
penetration  sufficient  to  provide  the 
protection  that  may  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  of  rainwear. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  outdoor  clothing  made  of  water 
rtpellent  fabrics  be  impervious  to 
water  for  then  they  would  lose  one  of 
their  chief  attributes.  Contrasted  with 
Mated  fabrics  or  plastic  film  as  re- 
•luired  for  use  in  extreme  weather  con¬ 


ditions,  water  repellent  fabrics  permit 
the  circulation  of  air  to  carry  off  per¬ 
spiration.  This  is  essential  to  body 
comfort,  particularly  in  warm  and  hu¬ 
mid  climates. 

A  fabric  is  considered  water  repel¬ 
lent  when  the  yarns  in  the  fabric  have 
been  so  treated  that  they  tend  to  resist 
wetting.  In  a  spray  rating  test  prom¬ 
ulgated  by  the  American  Association 
of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists 
which  is  generally  used  to  determine 
the  water  repellency  properties  of  a 
fabric,  the  wetting  characteristics  of 
the  yarn  are  rated  from  0  to  100.  Rat¬ 
ings  from  70  to  100  are  designated  as 
of  passing  quality.  The  test,  as  indi¬ 
cated,  is  used  solely  to  establish  the 
resistance  of  the  yarns  and  fibers  in  a 
fabric  to  wetting  by  water.  Other  tests 
are  employed  for  evaluating  a  treated 
fabric’s  resistance  to  water  penetration 
in  which  the  impact  of  water,  as  in 
falling  rain,  is  of  major  importance. 

Although  water  repellency  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  rainwear  fab¬ 
rics,  the  degree  of  resistance  to  water 
pentration  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  construction  of  the  cloth.  To  be 


properly  resistant  so  as  to  qualify  for 
its  intended  end  use  as  a  rainwear  fab¬ 
ric,  it  must  be  of  sufficiently  close 
weave  so  that  in  combination  with  a 
properly  applied  water  repellency  fin¬ 
ish  it  has  the  property  of  resisting 
both  wetting  of  the  yarns  and  the 
penetration  or  impact  of  rainfall. 
Definitions  covering  the  relative  de¬ 
grees  of  resistance  to  water  penetra¬ 
tion  are  being  worked  out  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  rainwear  industry. 
This  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
clearing  up  present  confusions  con¬ 
cerning  the  subject. 

Differences  in  Finishes.  The  process¬ 
ing  of  textiles  for  water  repellency  is 
not  new.  Two  methods  which  have 
been  used  for  many  years  utilize  alu¬ 
minum  compounds,  and  a  third  type 
now  widely  employed  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  with  a  wax  emulsion. 

While  these  finishes  are  efficient 
water  repellents  they  are  not  stable  in 
laundering  and  drycleaning.  Fabrics 
so  treated  must  be  retreated  with  each 
cleaning.  However,  most  drycleaning 
and  laundering  establishments  are 
equipped  to  refinish  garments  to  re¬ 
new  their  water  repellency  at  nominal 
cost  with  any  of  several  well-known 
products.  These  products  are  also  used 
to  treat  many  types  of  outdoor  apparel 
and  other  fabrics  which  were  not  orig¬ 
inally  treated  in  manufacture. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  durable 
finishes  compounded  of  synthetic  res¬ 
ins  and  other  chemical  compositions 
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Palm  Beaches  Tremendous 
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SQUEEZE 
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Two-Pape  FULL  COLOR  AD 


TIE  IN ...  to  CASH  IN  on  Palm  Beach’s  ter¬ 
rific  Triple-Package  Profit  Promotion.  See  your 
1951  Ad  and  Mat  Book  for  complete  package 
of  TIE-IN  MATERIAL. 


TIE  IN  by  running  store  ads  featuring  Palm 
Beach  Week  . . .  use  our  liberal  cooperative  ad 
plan  to  lower  your  costs. 

TIE  IN  with  our  window  display  material, 
cards,  posters,  panels,  lapel  ribbons,  etc. 

TIE  IN  with  radio  or  TV  spots.  Write  for  scripts 
and  50  second  TV  films. 


TIE  IN  with  National  Palm  Beach  Week  June 
2  through  9  • . .  with  June  4  Full  Color  Spread 
in  LIFE  shown  in  miniature  above. 


NOW!  Televised  over  CBS  Television  Network! 
Broadcasts  over  ABC  Radio  Network,  with  Harry 
Wismer!  7  Newsreels!  Millions  of  lines  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  publicity. 

TIE  IN  with  this  great  event.  Get  this  free  tie-in 
material ...  1.  Full-Color  30"  x  40"  window  back¬ 
ground  poster  ...  2.  Glossy  photos  of  golf  stars  .  . . 
3.  Special  mat  ads  featuring  leading  golf  stars  wear¬ 
ing  Palm  Beach  Slacks  for  Champions  ...  4.  Special 
ad  layouts  ...  5.  Radio  script  commercials  ...  6.  TV 
films;  “How  to  Improve  Your  Golf’ ...  7.  Golf  Movie. 

I 

Write  now  for  details  on  how  you  can  sponsor 
Radio  and/or  TV  in  your  area  at  bargain  prices. 


GET  your  clothing  department  on  the  Father’s  Day 
gravy  train.  USE  THE  GIFT  CERTIFICATE  for 
Palm  Beach  $9.95  Slacks  . . .  and  increase  your  aver¬ 
age  Father’s  Day  sales  ticket. 

TIE  IN  with  the  LIFE  copy  featuring  the  Palm 
Beach  Gift  Certificate,  for  a  Palm  Beach  Sport  Coat, 
Slacks  or  Suit  in  the  size,  colors  and  patterns  of  his 
own  choosing. 

Run  Father’s  Day  store  ads,  use  the  suggestions  for 
Father’s  Day  windows  and  you’re  sure  to  beat  last 
year’s  figures.  _ 


PALM  BEACH 
COMPANY 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


^Reg.  T.M.  Goodall-Saaford.  Inc.  Rayon,  mohair,  and  nylon  in  most  styles. 
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[i  have  been  iiuroduced,  and  they  are  in 
I  wide  use.  These  impart  water  repel- 
I  lency  properties  that  are  retained 
I  throughout  repeated  launderings  and 
drycleanings.  It  is  the  usual  practice 
of  the  manufacturers  of  these  com¬ 
pounds  to  supply  tags,  labels,  and 
other  literature  for  use  in  promoting 
treated  garments.  I'hese  have  proved 
valuable  sales  aids  in  the  education  of 
consumers. 

• 

;  Cleaning  Methods  Important.  In  the 

we<tr  and  care  of  garments  that  have 
been  treated  with  a  durable  water  re¬ 
pellent  finish  it  is  important  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  accumulation  of  dirt 
and  other  foreign  matter  in  such  fab¬ 
rics, hds  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  effi- 
dency  of  the  finish. 

When  properly  applied,  there  is 
very  slight  loss  of  the  finish  in  wear 
I  and  repeated  cleanings  but  this  is  not 
usually  sufficient  to  materially  reduce 
repellency.  Where  repellency  appears 
to  have  been  lost  it  is  generally  found 
that  a  thorough  cleaning  to  remove  all 
foreign  matter  largely  restores  the  re¬ 
pellency.  This  is  because  the  extra¬ 
neous  substances  picked  up  by  the 
fabric  in  wear  are  water  absorbent  and 
thus  break  down  the  surface  resistance 
of  the  fibers  to  wetting. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  essential  in 
laundering  and  drycleaning  that  par¬ 
ticular  care  be  taken  that  all  the  soap 
is  removed  by  thorough  rinsing.  Soap 
particles  left  in  a  durable  repellent 
fabric  will  cause  wetting.  Subsequent 
removal  of  the  soap  residue  will  restore 
the  fabric  to  its  original  repellency 
properties. 

Shrinkage  Problems.  In  connection 
with  cleaning  rainwear,  a  fallacy  con¬ 
cerning  the  shrinkage  characteristics 
of  treated  fabrics  should  be  exposed. 
Water  repellent  fabrics  are  not  shrink 
resistant  merely  by  virtue  of  the  finish. 
Yet  many  raincoat  manufacturers  are 
firmly  of  the  mind  that  if  a  fabric  is 
water  repellent,  it  is  automatically 
shrink  resistant  aLso.  And  where  some 


doubt  exists  concerning  this  erroneous 
assumption,  the  argument  is  advanced 
that  the  application  of  a  water  repel¬ 
lent  finish  makes  impossible  further 
processing  for  shrinkage  control. 

While  water  repellent  finishes  tend 
to  prevent  wetting  out  of  the  fiber  in 
the  fabric  in  the  normal  course  of  use 
for  rainwear,  complete  soaking  of  the 
fiber  takes  place  in  laundering  or  wet¬ 
cleaning.  Thus  relaxation  shrinkage 
will  take  place  during  cleaning. 

Drycleaning  alone,  because  of  the 
relative  absence  of  moisture  in  process¬ 
ing,  will  minimize  this  shrinkage,  but 
usually  rainwear  and  other  forms  of 
outdoor  wear  contain  the  types  of  soil 
that  can  only  be  fully  removed  by  a 
wetcleaning  procedure  which  the 
cleaner  must  frequently  resort  to  after 
drycleaning  in  order  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  result.  Thus  relaxation 
shrinkage  will  occur  unless  the  fabric 
has  freen  preshrunk. 

As  regards  the  ojjeration  of  pre¬ 
shrinking  repellent  finished  fabrics, 
this  is  accomplished  by  special  tech¬ 
niques  that  have  been  develo|ied  for 
the  purp)ose  with  the  same  facility 
with  which  untreated  fabrics  are  pre¬ 
shrunk.  It  is  reported  that  most  dur¬ 
ably  treated  garments  sold  now  are 
fully  preshrunk,  but  there  are  sufficient 
examples  of  poorly-fitting  garments  to 
be  seen  on  any  rainy  day  to  indicate 
that  the  application  of  preshrinking 
techniques  in  the  finishing  of  rainwear 
fabrics  is  not  as  widely  employed  as 
it  should  be. 

Construction  Factors.  In  some  cases 
failure  of  water  rejjellent  fabrics  to 
adequately  resist  wetting  has  been 
traced  to  improper  construction  of  the 
garment  itself.  It  has  been  found  that 
maximum  repellency  efficiency  is  ob¬ 
tained  when  both  the  outer  shell  of 
the  garment  and  any  linings  adjacent 
to  the  shell  are  water  reiiellent.  Un¬ 
treated  linings,  particularly  those  that 
have  a  fuzzy  surface  quality,  tend  to 
act  as  a  wick,  drawing  water  through 
the  treated  outer  shell.  Untreated 


thread  may  similarly  attract  water, 
causing  wetting  of  the  under  clothing 
at  the  seams.  Properly  constructed 
garments  require,  therefore,  that  all 
parts  of  the  garment  be  similarly 
treated  for  water  repellency. 

It  should  be  noted  that  water  repel¬ 
lent  finishes  impart  a  certain  amount 
of  resistance  to  soiling,  particularly 
the  water  borne  types  of  soil  which 
otherwise  penetrate  the  fiber.  The  fin¬ 
ish  acts  as  a  protective  coating  which 
confines  the  soil  to  the  fiber  surfaces, 
from  which  it  is  more  easily  removed. 

Soil-Resistant  Finishes.  In  clothing 
and  other  textile  products  apart  from 
rainwear  that  are  constantly  exposed 
to  water  borne  soils,  such  as  curtains, 
hosiery,  rayon  summer  suits  and 
dresses,  an  increasing  number  of 
manufacturers  are  featuring  water  re¬ 
pellent  finishes,  which,  if  they  are  of 
the  durable  type,  provide  added  serv¬ 
iceability  values  that  are  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  and  advantage  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  home  makers. 

In  these  instances  water  rejjellency 
does  not  imply  resistance  to  water 
penetration  of  the  fabric,  as  the  fabrics 
involved  are  not  necessarily  of  such 
construction  as  to  combine  with  the 
finish  to  afford  very  much  resistance 
to  the  impact  of  water.  The  emphasis 
is  entirely  on  the  soil  resistance  of 
treated  fabrics.  By  confining  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  efforts  strictly  to 
soil  resistance  in  such  cases,  confusion 
in  the  public  mind  can  be  avoided. 

Some  confusion  of  terms  and  their 
meanings  undoubtedly  will  continue 
to  exist  until  definitions  have  been 
established  which  will  clarify  distinc¬ 
tions  between  a  fabric’s  resistance  to 
mere  wetting  of  the  fibers,  as  in  soil 
resistance,  and  its  ability  as  a  fabric  to 
resist  the  impact  of  water,  as  in  falling 
rain. 

General  usage  of  the  term  “water  re¬ 
pellent”  has  given  it  the  all  inclusive 
meaning  but  with  the  rainwear  rules 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  definitions  being  worked 
out  by  the  American  Association  of 
Textile  Chemists  &  Colorists  and  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materi¬ 
als,  dependable  guides  to  the  proper 
labelling  and  promotion  of  water  re¬ 
pellent  textiles  and  garments  will  be 
established. 
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By  Robert  J.  IVlsiyer,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  NRDGA 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  in  STORES  devoted  to  the 
function  of  public  relations  in  retailing.  Each  article  -  considers 
a  different  aspect  of  retail  public  relations  activity.  Each  is  pre> 
pared  with  the  guidance  of  the  Association's  Public  Relations 
Committee.  The  complete  series  will  provide  a  manual  of  basic 
procedures  which  member  stores  can  use  in  establishing  their  own 
public  relations  programs. 


YOrR  COMMUNITY  PUBLIC 


ROUGH  history  those  whose 

goal  was  the  acquisition  of  public 
trust  and  confidence  had  only  to  look 
to  the  Bible  for  the  few  well  chosen 
words  which  would  afford  them  the 
clue  to  the  ends  they  sought.  In  the 
Good  Book  is  stated  the  simple  fact, 
"A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  but 
in  his  own  country,”  words  more  basic 
in  their  application  today  than  when 
they  were  written. 

Only  in  recent  years  have  this  na¬ 
tion’s  opinion  moulding  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  government,  labor,  industry 
and  distribution,  fully  awakened  to 
the  realization  of  this  Biblical  premise 
—that  national  respect  and  confidence 
are  merely  the  outgrowth  of  public 
trust  and  approbation  at  the  commu¬ 
nity  level. 

For  retailers  particularly,  what 
neighbors  say  or  feel  about  their  insti¬ 
tutions  and  policies  can  be  their  most 
damaging  indictment  or  valuable  en¬ 
dorsement,  for  to  a  higher  degree  than 
in  any  other  business,  retailing  is  de¬ 
pendent  for  its  day-to-day  existence 
upon  the  goodwill  of  the  citizenry  in 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  communities 
in  which  stores  exist.  Even  when  taken 
as  a  whole,  retailing’s  influence  on  our 
national  life  is  only  the  sum  total  of 
resf>ect  that  has  been  generated  locally 
by  particular  stores  or  retail  groups  in 
particular  cities  or  buying  areas. 

In  any  study  in  which  comparisons 


community.  Among  them  are  retail 
stores,  newspapers  and  radio  stations, 
schools,  churches,  civic  organizations, 
local  government,  transportation  sys¬ 
tems,  other  public  utilities,  banks,  in¬ 
dustries  and  homes.  Each  of  these 
groups  is  important  to  the  community 
in  proportion  to  its  usefulness  to  the 
community.  It  therefore  follows  that 
in  drafting  a  program  of  community 
relations,  retailers  should  direct  their 
action  towards  the  development  of 
friends  for  their  stores  within  each  of 
the  groups  in  question. 
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are  made,  there  are  always  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  accomplishment.  Invariably 
there  is  a  small  percentage  at  the  top, 
whose  level  of  accomplishment  in  a 
particular  field  is  high.  On  the  oppos¬ 
ite  side  there  is  a  similar  percentage 
whose  level  of  performance  is  below 
the  normal.  The  majority,  however, 
are  in  between  these  two  extremes. 
They  are  what  might  be  termed  the 
.average. 

In  its  community  relationships  re¬ 
tailing  follows  this  identical  pattern. 
There  are  stores  which  have  so  well 
identified  themselves  with  their  com¬ 
munity’s  interests  that  they  are  looked 
upon  as  public  institutions  rather  than 
places  of  business.  There  are  also 
stores  which  have  disassociated  them¬ 
selves  from  local  responsibilities,  and 
which  are  unable  to  understand  result¬ 
ing  public  apathy.  For  the  greater 
part,  however,  there  are  the  huge  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  who  recognize  a  certain 
degree  of  debt  to  their  communities, 
but  show  a  lackadaisical  attitude  in 
discharging  that  debt. 

It  is  the  two  latter  groups  of  stores 
that  stand  to  gain  the  greatest  benefits 
from  well  planned  programs  to  devel¬ 
op  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held 
in  their  communities  and  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  whose  trade  they  seek. 

The  average  American  community 
is  grouped  around  the  basic  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  the  solid  body  of  the 


Employees'  Community  Ties.  In  a 

previous  article  we  have  stressed  the 
vital  role  of  employees  in  any  store’s 
success.  In  so  doing,  we  sketched  the 
influence  of  retail  employees  upon  the 
social  and  other  groups  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  In  the  broader  sense,  em¬ 
ployees  must  be  considered  to  share  in 
a  store’s  stake  in  its  community  rela 
tionships.  Because  a  man  or  woman 
w’ho  is  interested  in  worthwhile  com¬ 
munity  activities  becomes  an  increas¬ 
ingly  valuable  individual  not  only  to 
the  community,  but  to  the  store  itself, 
alert  store  management  will  encourage 
employees  to  take  active  parts  in  all 
local,  civic  and  fraternal  bodies.  The 
member  of  your  staff  who  is  engaged 
in  Red  Cross  activities,  as  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  a  scout  master,  or  an 
officer  of  a  veteran’s  organization  is 
making  a  major  contribution  to  your 
store’s  prestige.  In  like  manner,  your 
participation  in  such  civic  groups  as 
the  Rotary,  Kiwanis  or  Elks  offers  an 
opportunity  for  highlighting  your 
store’s  position  in  the  life  of  its  com¬ 
munity  and  integrating  its  interests 
with  those  of  its  neighbors. 

Management  further  can  awaken 
community  interest  and  enthusiasm 
through  sponsorship  of  enterprise  that 
adds  to  the  prestige  of  the  community 
and  reflects  to  its  benefits.  Many  stores 
have  received  public  acclaim  and  ap 
preciation  through  active  interest  in 
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little  theatre  iiiovenients,  through  be- 
instrumental  in  bringing  noted 
concert  artists  to  their  towns,  or  by 
similar  action  such  as  offering  free  art 
classes  or  swimming  instruction.  One 
store  gained  national  prominence  for 
itself,  prestige  for  its  community  and 
thousands  of  loyal  customers  through 
its  sponsorship  of  a  nationally  noted 
golf  tournament  in  its  city. 


Importance  of  Teen-Agers.  Population 
curves  and  estimates  of  purchasing 
power  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  teen-agers  both  as  customers  and  as 
in  influence  on  our  present-day  living 
habits.  The  high  birth  and  marriage 
rate  which  followed  our  entrance  into 
World  War  II  will  tend  to  create  a 
decided  increase  in  our  teen  popida- 
lion  beginning  in  1953.  A  similar  rise 
in  the  number  of  teen-agers  can  be 
apected  circum  1960,  as  a  result  of 
identical  conditions  subsequent  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  Retailers  can  proht 
morally  and  financially  by  making 
their  plans  now'  to  become  their  com¬ 
munity’s  teen-age  center.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  such  action  is  further  empha- 
tired  when  it  is  considered  that  cus¬ 
tomer  buying  habits  originate  during 
the  teen  years.  Those  stores  that  win 
the  confidence  and  trade  of  teen-agers 
can  count  on  the  subsequent  business 
of  that  group  as  adults,  homemakers, 
and  parents. 

In  the  broad  sense,  the  teen  group 
seek  security  through  identification  as 
a  group.  They  express  this  longing  for 
security  by  dressing,  acting  and  even 
speaking  like  one  another.  They  are 
great  faddists,  and  as  such,  influence 
the  buying  habits  of  those  in  their 
own  age  brackets,  and  more  import- 
*nt,  your  potential  customers  who  con¬ 
stitute  their  families.  As  identifica- 
tionists  the  teens  are  more  readily  ap¬ 
proachable  than  they  would  be  as  in- 
and  ap  j  dividualists.  Consequently  stores  that 
erest  Ut  i^vc  recognized  the  influence  and 
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power  of  the  teens  have  benefited  enor¬ 
mously  from  programs  designed  and 
executed  to  win  them  as  friends  and 
customers. 

The  most  fatal  error  a  retailer  can 
make  in  his  dealings  with  the  teen¬ 
age  group  is  to  include  teen-wear  in 
the  same  department  as  children’s 
wear  or  to  have  merchandise  on  sale 
for  teens  in  a  section  of  his  adults’ 
departments.  Because  they  consider 
themselves  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
social  classification,  teens  resent  inclu¬ 
sion  or  allusion  to  higher  or  lower  age 
groups.  They  want  their  own  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  store,  and  feel  they  are  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  warrant  special 
handling  by  sp>ecial  salespeople  who 
are  not  far  removed  in  age  from  them¬ 
selves,  and  who  understand  teen  psy¬ 
chology. 

Again,  their  identification  as  a  group 
makes  the  club  type  of  activity  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  them.  Stores  that 
have  teen  clubs  and  who  plan  special 
promotions  for  teens  in  language  that 
teens  understand  have  reaped  almost 
unbelievable  benefits.  Those  benefits 
have  been  realized  in  an  even  higher 
degree  by  those  stores  which  have  set 
aside  club  rooms  for  teen-agers. 

Teen  advisory  boards  selected  by 
the  students  from  a  town’s  high  schools 
have  been  successfully  used  to  give 
their  point  of  view  on  teen  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  as  decorators  and  managers 
of  the  teen  clubrooms  which  often  in¬ 
clude  juke  boxes  with  the  latest  re¬ 
cordings,  radios  and  soft  drink  dis- 
[lensers. 

High  school  principals  and  teachers 
readily  cooperate  in  staging  fashion 
shows  in  which  teen-agers  model 
dresses  they  have  designed  and  made 
themselves,  and  in  which  high  school 
boys  are  the  judges.  Similarly,  various 
phases  of  home  economics  afford  op¬ 
portunities  for  teacher-retailer  coop¬ 
eration  through  contests  on  cooking, 
handiwork,  decorating,  etc.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  interest  in  and  recognition  of 
your  store  by  teen-agers,  appreciation 
of  parents  and  families,  and  ultimately 
an  awareness  in  the  community  that 
your  store  is  more  than  a  store— it  is  a 
neighbor. 

The  Retail  Association.  The  retail 
manager  or  secretary  in  your  local 
chamber  of  commerce  is  your  ally  in 


all  local  matters  where  the  interests  of 
your  store  are  concerned.  On  that  ac¬ 
count  alone  it  is  well  to  cultivate  him 
and  use  the  facilities  he  has  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  to  serve  you.  In  many  instances 
an  individual  store  may  not  be  able  to 
convince  local  government  of  changes 
in  administration  or  community  ordi¬ 
nances  which  would  benefit  not  only 
the  retailer,  but  the  community  itself. 
Working  together  through  an  organ¬ 
ized  retail  group  however,  retailers  are 
in  a  more  favorable  position  to  en¬ 
lighten  their  public  on  the  retail 
point  of  view,  and  their  aims  are  more 
likely  to  receive  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  by  authorities  and  consumers. 
There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  city  in 
which  retailers  acting  together  have 
not  been  responsible  for  legislation  or 
administrative  procedures  of  immedi¬ 
ate  benefit  to  the  community  as  well  as 
the  craft.  To  this  end,  stores  should 
seize  the  advantages  offered  by  group 
action  on  the  local,  state  and  national 
levels  through  support  of  trade  organ¬ 
izations  established  in  their  interests 
and  those  of  their  consumers.  Where 
this  has  been  community  jjolicy,  the 
effects  have  been  noteworthy.  Solu¬ 
tions  to  such  problems  as  parking, 
night  openings,  store  hours,  charitable 
contributions,  advertising  practices, 
holiday  promotions  and  decorations 
and  credit  policies  are  among  a  host  of 
others  that  local  retail  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  have  attacked  and  solved. 

Where  retailers  have  joined  together 
in  a  state  organization  and  taken  an 
active  interest  in  its  affairs  they  have 
reajjed  a  harvest  resulting  from  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  retailing’s  problems  by 
their  state’s  legislative  and  govern¬ 
mental  bodies.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  in 
most  instances  laws  and  legislation 
detrimental  to  our  trade  are  impmsed 
because  administrative  leaders  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  facts  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  proposed  effects. 
What  has  been  said  about  retail  trade 
associations  on  the  community  and 
state  levels  is  again  applicable  on  the 
national  level,  but  to  an  even  higher 
degree. 

Other  Business  Groups.  While  store 
relations  with  the  press  and  other 
media  of  communications  will  be  the 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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SUPPLY  and  DEMAND 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

When  the  corset  buyer  comes  to  market 
during  the  week  of  June  18,  she  will  find 
her  resources  uncertain  about  their  future 
supply  situation,  and  unwilling  to  make 
long-range  delivery  promises.  An  analysis 
of  manufacturer,  buyer,  and  buying  office 
opinion  yields  these  suggestions: 

1.  BUY  NARROW  AND  DEEP,  but  don't 
stockpile.  Fill  in  promptly,  allowing  longer 
than  usual  for  delivery.  Stick  to  reliable 
resources. 

2.  FEATURE  SUM  HIPS  AND  ROUNDED 
BOSOM.  The  fall  figure  will  be  trim,  but 
natural— no  longer  pencil-slim.  The  pope- 
larity  of  lighter  garments,  wired  bras,  and 
the  strapless  idea  will  continue.  Nylon  will 
be  concentrated  in  those  numbers  that  most 
benefit  from  its  use. 

3.  STRESS  FiniNG  SERVICE  and  brand 
assortments  in  ads.  Along  with  figure  flat¬ 
tery,  remember  the  health  appeal  for  those 
who  don't  need  slimming,  and  the  func¬ 
tional  garment  for  a  woman's  active  hours. 

4.  PUT  LIFE  IN  PROMOTIONS.  Try  a  new 
item,  a  new  medium,  a  new  show,  a  new 
way  to  get  referrals  from  apparel  depart¬ 
ments.  Even  a  stable,  steady  department 
needs  occasional  excitement. 

.  5.  SELECT  PROMOTIONAL  ITEMS  CARE¬ 
FULLY.  Choose  an  item  that  is  the  mainstay 
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cellent  service  throughout  the  spring  be  wiped  out.  Shortages  will  then  be 

season.  There  were  exceptions  among  sudden,  although  not  as  acute  or  of  as 

firms  whose  sales  tvere  outgrowing  long  duration  as  during  World  War 

their  productive  capacity,  or  in  the  II.  On  the  other  hand,  favorable  news 

case  of  individual  items  whose  accept-  from  abroad  may  cause  retailers  to 

ance  had  been  underestimated  by  the  slow  their  buying,  and  may  bring  an 

manufacturer.  uneasy  pause  to  manufacturers’  sales. 

As  the  industry  entered  its  second  In  either  event,  consumer  demand  is 
quarter,  its  stockpiles  were  beginning  expected  to  continue  steady, 
to  run  low.  Their  cushioning  effect  Buyers  do  not  plan  to  place  fall 
against  slow  deliveries  and  higher  orders  earlier  than  usual,  and  they  are 

prices  of  raw  materials  and  findings  divided  on  the  question  of  whether  or 

was  being  dissipated,  and  the  prospect  not  to  carry  heavier  than  usual  stcxrks 


I  of  increased  costs  and  spotty  supply 
loomed.  Findings  w’ere  a  special  head- 
I  ache. 


of  basic  numbers.  Some  were  caught 
this  spring  with  no  open-to-buy  for  fill¬ 
ing  in,  and  others  saw  LIFO  taken 


of  its  manufacturer's  line;  a  fringe  item  in 
a  full  line  may  be  pushed  aside  if  supply 
or  production  problems  develop. 
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literally  by  salespeople,  who  gave  their 
customers  the  freshest  stock  and  let 
the  old  grow  older.  There  is  appar¬ 
ently  no  disposition  to  buy  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  or  to  scrabble  for  new  and  un¬ 
tried  resources;  no  one  assumes  that 
the  public  will  buy  anything  but  what 
it  wants. 

Buy  Narrow  and  Deep.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  do  not  recommend  retail  stockpil¬ 
ing,  but  urge  stores  to  buy  narrow  and 
deep,  and  to  place  reorders  on  basic 
numbers  promptly,  remembering  that 
it  may  take  longer  than  it  used  to  for 
a  fill-in  to  be  shipped.  In  the  case  of 
garments  for  heavier  women,  which 
require  more  material  and  many  more 
operations,  a  safety  margin  of  a  month 
more  than  on  average-figure  goods  is 
suggested. 

Promotional  items  will  be  a  particu¬ 
lar  problem.  Manufacturers  who  are 
hard  up  for  materials,  labor,  or  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  will  give  basic  staples 
the  right  of  way,  and  may  push  aside 
the  one  or  two  promotional  numbers 
in  a  full  line.  Requests  to  make  up  a 
special  number  for  a  store-wide  event, 
which  many  good  firms  reject  under 
the  best  of  conditions,  will  have  hard 


going.  A  safe  system  is  to  build  pro¬ 
motions  around  a  number  that  is  the 
manufacturer’s  own  mainstay,  not  a 
novelty  offshoot  of  his  regular  line. 
Closeouts,  paradoxically,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  as  a  result  of  shortages— numbers 
dropped  from  a  manufacturer’s  line 
because  some  material  or  finding  is 
hard  to  get,  or  because  some  other 
number  can  do  the  work  of  both. 

Manufacturers  are  shortening  their 
lines  even  further  than  they  did  for 
spring.  A  line  that  offered  10  colors  in 
girdles  will  have  only  seven;  a  bra  line 
that  used  to  do  80  per  cent  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  white  will  drop  colors  entirely. 
Where  two  numbers  serve  similar 
functions,  one  will  be  dropped. 

Where's  Nylon?  Nylon  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  but  not  everywhere.  Fast-grow¬ 
ing  firms,  and  those  with  limited 
lines,  may  be  strapped  for  this  fiber; 
others  will  appear  to  have  plenty. 
Those 'with  widely  varied  lines  will 
concentrate  their  nylon  on  the  num¬ 
bers  that  most  benefit  from  it,  and  will 
give  up  the  promotional  use  of  a  dash 
of  nylon  in  a  garment  that  is  made 
mostly  of  rayon.  For  example,  an  all¬ 
elastic  junior  girdle  that  used  to  have 


EFFECTIVE  DISPLAY  WITH  SIMPLE  PROPS 


A  a  Mwpl*  foundation  garmont  forms,  and  a  fow  of  iho  simplost  potsibk  props 

moko  an  offoctivo  window  for  Norman's,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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some  nylon  and  some  rayon  paneL 
will  be  all  rayon— and  will  retail  la 
less.  But  an  all-in-one  for  the  heavy 
figure  will  continue  to  take  advantage 
of  nylon’s  strength  and  lightness  as 
long  as  any  of  the  fiber  is  to  be  had 
Pricing  will  be  the  big  question 
mark  at  the  June  openings.  Some 
firms,  who  had  low  reserves  of  ran 
materials  last  summer,  raised  theii 
prices  early  last  fall  and  see  no  im 
mediate  need  to  step  them  up  further. 
Others,  who  were  able  to  keep  their 
spring  prices  down  because  of  largt 
stocks  of  raw  materials,  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  something  about  their 
prices  soon,  taking  advantage  of  the 
new  OPS  pricing  formulas.  At  the 
volume  end  of  the  market,  naturally, 
where  there  is  little  margin  for  error 
the  situation  is  most  acute. 

Prices  and  Values.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers’  pricing  order  is  expected  to  play 
hob  with  price  lines.  Wholesale  prices 
will  work  out  to  odd  figures,  and  these 
in  turn  will  give  the  buyer  a  first<lass 
headache  when  she  tries  to  find  a  retail 
price  f>er  unit  that  is  both  legal  and 
sensible.  If  this  situation  comes  to 
pass,  it  won’t  be  because  the  industry 
didn’t  try  to  make  Washington  under¬ 
stand  about  price  lines.  There  are  two 
associations  of  manufacturers  in  the 
field,  and  both  are  cooperating  on  the 
task  of  presenting  the  industry’s  sup 
ply  and  pricing  story  to  government. 

Whatever  may  happen  to  prices  and 
the  pricing  order,  corset  values  will 
continue  to  be  as  good  as  the  situation 
permits.  The  known  brands  compete 
with  one  another  at  the  retail  counter, 
and  they  are  fully  conscious  of  what 
can  happen  if  a  comjjetitor  undersells 
them.  And  if  the  known  brands  be¬ 
come  complacent,  there  are  lesser 
lights  in  the  industry  eager  to  work 
their  way  into  the  strong  position  the 
older  brands  have  won. 

Except  for  an  occasional  item,  the 
industry  is  not  on  allotment,  but 
orders  get  careful  scrutiny,  and  tend¬ 
encies  to  overbuy  are  promptly 
squelched.  In  our  present  half-war, 
half-preace  economy,  things  can  hap 
pen,  and  happen  fast.  The  industry 
is  waiting  and  watching,  and  checking 
more  carefully  than  ever. 
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WIRED  FOR 
SOUND 


^•33— deep  plunge,  wire  separator.  Sheer 
nylon  upper,  stitched  under,  cup.  A,  B,  C, 
32  to  40.  TO  UTAH  $3.95;  002.  $2$M 


rices  and 
lues  will 


^•41  —  %  bra,  stitched  sheer  nylon  cup; 
adjustoble  sheer  nylon  flange,  wearable 
up  or  down.  B  cup  —  32  to  38. 

rO  UTAH  $3.95;  002.  $3$M 
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I^ALL  styles  will  emphasize  slim 
hips  and  rounded  bosoms.  The 
slim  hips  of  the  coming  season,  how 
ever,  will  be  more  natural  than  the 
pencil-like  silhouette  of  last  season. 
Girdles  will  flatten  where  flattening  is 
most  needed,  but  will  permit  ease  ol 
movement  at  waist  and  thighs.  One 
important  line  achieves  this  eflect  by 
using  diamond-shap>ed  control  paneh 
(those  side  panels  that  stretch  north 
and  south,  but  do  not  yield  in  the 
width). 

Wired  bras  continue  to  gain  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  now  they  are  featured 
in  long-line  numbers,  too.  Some  wom¬ 
en  hesitate  a  long  time  before  they  try 
a  wired  number,  but  once  they  find  it 
comfortable  they  come  back  for  more. 
Since  the  comfort  comes  from  good 
design  and  good  fit,  the  wise  buyer 
will  choose  her  resource  with  care. 


Bosom  Problems.  For  those  whose 
bosoms  have  too  much  or  too  little 
curve  for  this  season’s  softly  rounded 
contours,  there  are  new  forms  of  assist¬ 
ance.  One  new  bra  features  crossed 


Th«  youthful  offect  that  can  be  achieved  with  a 
new  girdle  or  alUin-one  ie  emphasized  here  both 
in  the  copy  and  in  the  youthful  dress  used  to 
point  up  the  need  for  foundations. 


Blow-ups  of  the  manufacturer's  national  ads 
form  the  three  background  ponels  of  this  Higbee, 
Cleveland,  window.  The  figure  in  the  dress  em¬ 
phasizes  the  needs  for  disciplined  curves. 


/ 


How  you  can  make  this  June 

A  Red  Utter  ^le$  Moniti 


a  ^ iz  ^Th^t 


For  the  best  June  you  ever 
had,  feature  Life  Bras  for 
Women  -  Bobbies  for  Teens ! 


Ji'NE  is  the  biggest  month  of  the  year  for  bra  sales,  according  to 
the  Formfit  Institute’s  coast-to-coast  study  of  sales  trends. 
It  gives  you  a  terrific  opportunity  for  increasing  volume  on  this 
fast-moving  item.  Capitalize  on  it  by  putting  heavy  promotion 
pressure  behind  Formfit’s  Life  Bras  during  June.  Remember, 
more  women  buy  Life  by  Formfit  than  any  other  make! 

And  give  high-schoolers  the  attention  they  deserve  in  June. 
After  all,  they  are  11%  of  your  market  today — your  source  of 
profit  for  tomorrow.  Woo  and  win  them  for  your  department  by 
promoting  Bobbies — the  only  "Under- Wonders”  designed  for 
and  by  teen-agers ! 


Your  key  to  Red  Letter  Soles  Every 
Month  of  the  Year 

•  • .  Formfit’s  new  5-Star  Plan  Promotion  Calendar! 


1.  Automatically  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  corset  promotion 
. . .  enables  you  to  meet  your  market  with  the  right  merchandise 
and  promotion  at  the  right  time.  Thus  helps  assure  maximum 
sales  results  with  minimum  advertising  cost! 

2.  Automatically  balances  your  promotion  program  to  cover 
your  full  feminine  market-women,  juniors,  teens.  Helps  you 
sell  all  three  with  performance-proved  newspaper  ads,  displays 
and  other  tested  promotion  material. 

3.  Automatically  coordinates  your  store  advertising  with  Form¬ 
fit’s  own.  thus  putting  to  work  directly  for  you  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry's  most  resultful  national  advertising! 

Guesswork  wastes  promotion  money  . . .  Formfit’s  tested  new 
5-Star  Plan  Promotion  Calendar  eliminates  guesswork!  Based  on 
facts  uncovered  through  extensive  research  by  the  Formfit  Insti¬ 
tute,  it  helps  assure  top  results  per  promotion  dollar  spent!  It 
also  insures  advertising  continuity  that  builds  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  not  only  for  today,  but  for  tomorrow  and  the  years  to 
come!  If  you  don’t  have  a  copy,  wire  or  write  Formfit  today. 


At  Work  for  YovI  This  appealing  personification  of  "that  Formfit  look” 
illustrates  the  June  ad  for  Life  Bras.  See  it  in  UFE,  McCALL'S,  HOUSEHOLD,  PHOTOPLAY, 
HOLLAND'S,  VOGUE,  CORONET.  And  in  193  leading  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast.  Formfit's  June  ad  for  Bobbies  appears  in  SENIOR  PROM. 


ORES 


THi  FOIMFIT  COMFANT.  CHICAOO,  NBW  YORK 
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most  of  the  meager.  Another  fiiEij 
builds  a  special  lining  into  the  cups  oil 
its  bras,  that  is  not  affected  by  launder  = 
ing,  in  order  to  fill  out  the  woman  who 
falls  short  of  the  perfect  A  or  B  aio 
size.  Still  another  benefactor  of  m- 
ture’s  underprivileged  builds  an  A  orj 
even  an  AA  into  a  B  cup  size  will 
stitched  padding  that  washes  along 
with  the  bra. 

The  all-in-one,  with  its  smooth,  un 
broken  line,  continues  popular.  At 
the  volume  end  of  the  line,  the  all 
elastic  types  are  vanishing,  for  the 
knitters  who  make  the  blanks  prefer  to 
concentrate  on  girdles.  Cut-and-sewn 
combinations  are  still  available. 


Lord  It  Taylor  undorscorof 
need  for  foundation  by 
juxtaposing  corsotod  and 
smartly  drossod  flguros. 


Trend  Toward  Lightness.  In  all  type^ 
of  garments,  the  tendency  toward  light 
weight  and  a  minimum  of  boning  is 
pronounced.  There  are,  of  course,  still 
women  who  have  worn  heavy,  un 
yielding  foundations  all  their  lives 
and  who  will  not  change.  The  corset 
industry  continues  to  make  the  num 
bers  these  women  demand,  but  for  the 
most  part,  the  women  who  grew  up 
with  elasticized  garments  want  ever 
more 


For  roady-to-wear  fitting 
rooms,  this  new  Corset  h 
Brassiere  Association  of 
America  card  is  offered. 


.numu  for 


lightness  and  comfort. 

Heavy  figures,  thanks  to  skilled  de 
signing  and  liberal  use  of  nylon,  can 
also  have  smart  contours  in  light| 
weight  garments.  Once  they  discover' 
that  these  light,  pretty  garments  give 
them  the  control  they  need,  they  use 
them  summer  and  winter.  Strapless 
bras,  which  are  popular  with  all  types, 
are  the  special  favorite  of  the  buxom 
ladies,  and  they  like  their  combina¬ 
tions  strapless  too— all  year  round 
Shoulder  straps,  which  rest  lightly  on 
a  slender  figure,  cut  into  the  flesh  of  a 
heavy  woman,  and  she  is  delighted 
with  the  garment  that  supports  her  | 
bosom  from  below.  ' 

New  fibers  have  not  yet  come| 
strongly  into  the  foundation  garmenip 
picture.  There  is  some  experimentii^ii 
with  Orion,  and  an  occasional  shipjt 
ment  of  this  new  material  may  turn  up ' 
in  the  stores.  Other  new  and  talked  i 
about  fibers  have  not  yet  reached  thr  | 
trade  even  for  experimental  use.  ^ 
(Continued  on  page  74)  | 


SimpI*  layout  tell*  the 
story  of  roady-to>woar  and 
foundation  rolationthipt. 
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ADVERTISIIVG  and  PR0M0T10I¥ 


l^ROM  the  fashion  viewpoint,  the 
corset  industry’s  advertising  can 
take  a  bow.  Campaigns  are  elaborate; 
layouts  and  art  and  copy  are  smart; 
new  media  are  tried  out.  (One  bra 
firm  uses  coast-to-coast  TVI)  But  while 
the  industry’s  advertising  talks  silhou¬ 
ette,  and  how  to  take  inches  or  years 
from  one’s  figure,  the  publicity  it  sp>on- 
sors  keeps  plugging  the  health  theme. 
The  idea  behind  the  publicity  is  to 
keep  reminding  Washington  that  the 
industry’s  claim  to  essentiality,  and  to 
a  supply  of  rubber,  fiber,  and  metal, 
is  a  just  one.  The  idea  behind  the 
glamor  advertising  is  that  fashion 
brings  them  in  to  buy. 


Use  the  Health  Appeal.  Here,  say 
some  manufacturers,  is  where  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  most  retailers  make  a  mis¬ 
take.  Aside  from  the  inconsistency  be¬ 
tween  paid  ads  and  publicity  releases, 
there  are  lost  opportunities  for  sales. 
The  thin  gal,  for  instance,  who  needs 
no  slimming,  is  not  appealed  to  in  the 
advertising,  yet  she  should  be  sold  the 
idea  that  a  supporting  garment  will 
ward  off  fatigue  and  help  her  avoid 
the  slack  posture  that  leads  to  viscer¬ 
optosis. 

In  its  publicity,  the  corset  industry 
quotes  doctors,  nurses,  and  personnel 
executives  to  show  that  women  in 
business  work  better  when  abdomen 


THE  PROMOTION  OF  FITTING  SERVICE 


m'-  “Cheers” 
by  Harriet  Ro^ 


'  Ciiw  kw. 


M I  .piijiiBMWi  I 


BenwH  Taller,  N«w  York,  novor  lotos  tight  of  the  importance  of  tolling  cuttomert  the  idea 
of  oxpert  fit  and  figore  advico.  In  the  Macy  ad  at  tho  right,  a  briof  romindor  in  a  merchandito 
od  omphatizet  both  otsortmontt  of  known  brands  and  figure  consultant  torvice;  tho  telling 
copy,  too,  tcdkt  fitting  torvice. 


and  breasts  are  well  supported.  Siixt 
one  of  our  few  remaining  reserves  oi 
manpower  is  the  housewife,  the  iia. 
portante  of  keeping  working  women 
well  (;orseted  becomes  clear.  But  worn 
en  work  at  home,  too,  and  their  slem 
derizing  foundations  are  seldom  de 
signed  to  give  them  the  freedom  and 
support  they  need  for  housework.  A  l 
second  girdle,  of  a  more  functional 
type,  should  be  suggested,  just  as  a 
walking  shoe  is  suggested  for  occasion! 
when  daintier  typaes  are  inadequate. 

More  Retail  Dollars  Spent.  During , 
the  spring  season,  department  stores  I 
did  more  advertising,  and  did  a  bet 
ter  job  of  stressing  the  relationship  l 
between  corsets  and  ready-to-weai 
Manufacturers  report  that,  instead  d 
having  to  urge  stores  to  take  up  offers 
of  cooperative  advertising,  the  shoe 
was  on  the  other  foot;  the  stores  were 
taking  the  initiative,  and  were  even 
spending  more  of  their  own  money. 

There  are  still  buyers,  however, 
svhose  departments  get  practically 
nothing  from  their  stores  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  whose  advertising  ratios  are  a 
full  percentage  point  below  the  store- 
wide  figure.  Such  buyers  are  easih 
tempted  to  buy  advertising  instead 
of  merchandise— to  buy  a  line  primari¬ 
ly  on  the  basis  of  a  better-than-averagt 
advertising  contribution.  The  danger 
in  this  procedure  is  two-fold;  the  mer¬ 
chandise  may  not  be  good  enough, 
or,  if  it  is  good,  the  manufacturer  may 
be  systematically  putting  himself  out 
of  business  by  spending  more  than  he 
can  afford  on  advertising.  On  the  orK 
hand  the  store  is  left  with  undesirable 
merchandise  and  customer  complaints; 
on  the  other,  a  demand  is  built  up  for 
a  line  that  soon  vanishes. 

Individual  stores  show  fantastically 
wide  variation  in  their  treatment  ol 
the  corset  department.  In  one  store,  a 
buyer  reports  two  ads  a  week,  almost 
every  week  of  the  year.  In  another,  thej 
department  gets  advertising  only  when 
others  in  the  store  are  at  a  slack  season  i 
In  one  store,  the  department  gets  aj 
huge  bank  of  windows  at  least  once  a 
season;  in  another,  it  gets  three  win¬ 
dows  in  five  years. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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maternity  support 


You  will  want  to  order  this  new 
scientific  garment  developed  especially 
for  young  mothers  accustomed  to 
wearing  lightweight  garments  or  garter 
belts.  The  Camp  single  back 
adjustment  allows  the  support  to  be 
drawn  evenly  and  firmly 
about  the  pelvic  joints.  Extra 
.  side  lacers  allow  for  expansion. 
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An  estimated  3,600,000  babies  born  in 
1950  dramatize  the  growing  market  for 
Camp  Supports.  Many  Camp  Prenatal  and 
Postnatal  garments  are  recommended 
or  prescribed  by  doctors.  Present  figures 
indicate  that  the  high  birth  rate  will 
continue.  For  the  Camp  dealer  this  trend 
indicates  more  service  and  sales  —  plus 
unique  stability  of  demand.  Remember  — 
customers  everywhere  are  noted  for 
noticing  the  store  that  is  obviously 
alert  to  their  needs. 


EVERY 

C40AP 

SUPPORT 


MODEL  3170  A  new  lightweight  maternity  support  for  the 
small-to-medium  figure.  Groin  length;  ten  inch  front,  short  back. 
All  sizes  24  to  34.  Tea  rose  tackle  twill.  PRICED  AT  $42.00 
PER  DOZEN. 
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S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
OFFICES  AT:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  Ywk;  Merchandise  Mart, Chicago;  FACTORIES:  Windsor, Ont;  London,  Ei^. 
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Fall  Ad  Themes. 


In  their  advertisin| 
for  fall,  buyers  believe  that  the  me- 
important  theme  to  emphasize  is  ex 
pert  fitting  service;  some  stores  neve, 
run  an  ad  without  a  brief  paragrapt 
naming  the  experts  who  check  the  fi 
of  each  garment.  Other  appeals  tav 
ored  for  fall  are:  the  brands  carrieil 
figure  flattery,  relationship  to  readv 
to-wear,  the  foundation  wardrobe 
Health,  workmanship,  and  the  rangt 
of  figures  the  department  can  fit  are 
among  the  less  important  appeaU 
from  the  buyer  viewpoint. 

Facts,  as  well  as  glamor,  have  a  place 
in  corset  ads,  too.  The  National  Con 
sumer-Retailer  Council,  in  its  sale 
promotion  package  on  foundation 
garments,  holds  up  a  Franklin  Simor 
ad  as  an  example  of  how  it  can  b; 
done— a  large  sketch,  and  itemizec 
facts  about  style,  fabrics,  sizes,  anc 
colors.  NCRC  recommends  ten  point; 
of  information  that  should  be  coverct 
in  a  retail  ad  for  foundation  garments 


Ckatue  four  S/rmg  way  to  loafc 
tram  the  AUS  rotter  ol  ffimuKi  name 
prJBet  ani  fowwlatwiu 


Noteworthy  on  sovorol  counts  is  this  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  ad.  It  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  a  good  figure  under  the  costume;  it  explains  the  function  of  each  garment 
shown;  its  layout  is  lively  and  eye-catching. 


may  be  one  reason  why  advertising 
departments  snub  the  corset  depart 
ment.  To  provide  the  excitement  ol 
immediate  results,  an  occasional  pro 
motion  of  a  novelty  item,  like  a  mid 
get  girdle  or  a  special-purpose  bra, 
may  be  the  answer.  Another  answa 
may  be  to  try  a  new  medium.  One 
bra  firm  foots  half  the  bill  for  stoio 
that  advertise  its  products  in  certain  of 
the  consumer  magazines.  The  mami 
facturer’s  agency  offers  its  services  t 
preparing  and  arranging  for  the  ad 
and  some  fairly  small  stores  who  hav: 
taken  up  this  offer  have  received  mai 
orders  from  all  over  the  country. 


th*  n«w  wond«r  bf*  or<Ur*d  ^rom  i*clct  by 
thouMWtds  ol  womon  ail  ovor  tbo  eountiy 


Jack'*,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  advertised  a  bra  in  Seventeen,  and  ran  this  ad  in  its  local 
paper  the  day  the  magazine  hit  the  stands.  Mail  order  response  came  from  cities  far  afield; 
this  ad  strengthened  the  local  impact. 


YOUR 


TO  FIRST  RATE  "FIGURES’ 


WITH 


^imSmowect/i/ 


c: 


NYLON  POWER  LACE 


All  of  Munsingwear’s  creative  skill 
has  gone  into  these  lightweight 
lovelies  which  are  proving  to  be  very 
successful  with  the  “young 
in  figure”  who  want  a  cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  yet  completely  controlling 
girdle.  And  to  give  these 
beautiful  garments  additional 
sales -power,  an  eye-catching  ad 
appears  in  the  May  issues  of 
GLAMOUR,  TODAY’S  WOMAN 
and  VOGUE !  Be  certain  your 
department  is  well  stocked  with 
Munsingwear  Foundettes  .  .  .  they’ll 
help  you  to  better  your 
sales  all  spring  and  summer ! 


Strapless  Bra  No.  47-80.  Allover 
Alencon  type  lace  lined  with  satin 
and  net.  Sizes;  A  cup — 32  to  36, 
B  cup — 32  to  38,  C  cup — 32  to  40. 
Colors:  Black,  White.  $33.00  doz. 


Girdle  Style  No.  4106.  lightweight 
step-in.  Front  and  back  panels  of 
one-way  stretch  rayon  elastic  satin. 
Sizes:  25-31.  Colors;  Powder  Pink, 
White,  Black.  $66.00  doz. 
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display  cards  to  facilitate  retail  tie-ins. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  windows, 
one  major  company  has  commissioned 
a  leading  display  firm  to  develop  a 
traveling  window  display  for  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  Another  company  has  worked  up 
world-of-tomorrow  foundation  gar¬ 
ments,  which  stores  can  borrow  to  give 
their  corset  windows  excitement.  Some 
stores  get  so  enthusiastic  about  this 
corset  futurama  that  they  give  it  a 
series  of  six  windows— an  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  for  most  corset  buyers! 

Since  it  is  hard  to  display  garments 
for  the  full  figure  on  forms  meant  for 
average  proportions,  foundations  for 
the  bulkier  women  seldom  get  the  play 
they  deserve  in  window  or  depart¬ 
mental  displays.  A  manufacturer  who 
specializes  in  this  merchandise  has 
therefore  had  a  form  designed  on 
which  a  full  38  can  be  shown  without 


pins  or  wrinkles  or  tucks;  he  sells  these 
forms  to  stores  at  half  his  own  cost. 

Sales  training  helps,  in  addition  to 
the  courses  given  by  some  of  the  large 
companies,  include  a  color  film  of  one 
firm’s  annual  show— an  inexpensive 
way  for  the  buyer  to  share  her  market 
trip  with  her  staff.  Recent  bulletins 
for  salespeople  from  another  organiza¬ 
tion  stress  the  importance  of  fashion 
“savvy”  and  emphasize  that  the  cor- 
setiere  is  an  essential  person  in  the 
defense  effort,  since  she  helps  promote 
good  health  by  guidin§  the  customer 
to  the  right  foundation. 

Getting  Referrals  from  Apparel.  The 

problem  of  how  to  get  ready-to-wear 
customers  into  the  corset  department 
is  still  very  much  on  the  industry’s 
agenda.  The  Corset  and  Brassiere  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  has  a  new  card. 


for  use  in  fitting  rooms  and  elevatori 
that  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
right  underpinning. 

One  buyer  has  found  a  simple  wa\ 
to  get  apparel  girls  to  refer  customen 
to  the  corset  department.  At  Hink’s, 
in  Berkeley,  California,  a  cute  card 
was  made  up,  inviting  customers  to 
come  to  the  corset  department  ane 
stressing  both  the  good  assortment  and 
the  skilled  fitters  there.  Salespeople  ir 
other  departments  were  asked  to  givt 
these  cards  to  customers  whenever  a 
suggestion  about  corseting  seemed  ap. 
propriate,  and  to  put  their  own  num 
bers  on  the  cards.  During  the  first 
four  weeks  the  card  was  in  use,  85 
cards  a  week  reached  the  department, 
and  a  great  many  sales  were  made. 
Prizes  were  given  each  week  to  the  two 
saleswomen  who  had  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  referrals. 


MAI\  AGEMEXT’S  PlIOBLEMS 


rpHERE  are  certain  ways  in  which 
the  corset  department  does  not  fit 
into  the  department  store  pattern  of 
operation,  and  attempts  to  force  it 
into  the  mold  bring  despairing  cries 
from  buyers.  A  typical  problem  occurs 
when  management,  thinking  in  terms 
of  apparel  departments,  insists  upon 


cutting  off  buying  for  a  month  or  more 
before  inventories.  Good  buyers  avoid 
undesirable  merchandise  at  all  times; 
weak  buyers  need  year-round  supervis¬ 
ion.  To  cut  buying  arbitrarily  twice  a 
year  helps  neither  type  of  buyer,  but 
forces  the  department  to  lose  sales  for 
lack  of  sizes. 
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Hew  one  manufacturer  tack'ei  tales  training.  Corset  trade  publications  carry  this  material 
as  an  ad;  reprints  are  given  to  buyers  for  distribution  to  salespeople  or  for  posting  on 
bulletin  boards. 


Pressure  upon  the  buyer  to  get  oil 
price  merchandise  for  store-wide  eventi 
is  another  cause  of  trouble.  Manufac 
turers  do  not  like  to  see  their  merchan¬ 
dise  used  to  create  artificial  peaks  in 
the  sales  curve  of  a  department  that 
thrives  on  an  even  flow  of  business.  | 
Particularly,  if  the  manufacturer  has 
had  to  cut  corners  and  shave  his  mark¬ 
up  to  make  an  anniversary  sale  possi¬ 
ble,  he  is  likely  to  come  to  a  boil  when 
he  sees  that  the  store  is  taking  its  full 
markup.  He  asks:  “Why  should  I 
give  up  more  than  the  store  itself  is 
willing  to  give  up  for  its  sale?” 

Another  problem  the  corset  buyer 
faces  is  that  of  getting  and  keeping 
enough  good  fitters  to  go  around.  An 
occasional  buyer  purrs:  “Management 
ccx)perates  in  seeing  that  our  girls  have 
the  proper  training.”  More  often, 
there  is  the  familiar  complaint  that 
the  fitter’s  paycheck  does  not  recognize 
the  greater  skill  required  on  her  job, 
as  compared  to  selling  in  an  over-the-- 
counter  department. 

Along  with  fitters,  the  buyer  alsoh?. 
the  problem  of  fitting  space.  If  on^ 
places  any  value  at  all  on  good  wi!' 
and  the  absolute  minimum  of  return; 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  get  every  c  ustomerJ 
into  the  fitting  room.  And  the  fittinJ 
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lightweight  corseting  that 
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consistently  leads  in 
styling  and  sales  performance 


. . .  highlighted  by  the 
incomparable  ‘FASHIONED  FRONT” 


. ..  featuring  the  popular  and 
only  front-closing,  ”L0CKET”  BRAS 


TREO  COMPANY,  INC.  SHOWROOMS:  200  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK... MERCHANDISE  MART,  CHICAGO 
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room  is  the  ideal  place  for  making  a 
small  sale  grow  by  suggesting  second 
items.  All  of  which  can  be  done  only 
if  the  number  of  fitting  rooms  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  department’s  needs. 

Still  another  problem  peculiar  to 
the  corset  department  is  that  the  buyer 
is  often  hard  up  for  an  explanation  as 
to  why  her  resources  will  do  so  much 
more  for  her  than  her  own  store. 
Manufacturers  sometimes  wonder  if 
the  stores  have  no  interest  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  or  if  the  buyers  are  especial¬ 
ly  inept  at  presenting  their  case  to 
management. 

In  the  matter  of  advertising  allot¬ 
ments,  for  example,  manufacturers 
ask  why  a  department  that  gets  gener¬ 
ous  help  from  its  resources  should  not 
get  at  least  as  much  of  the  store’s 
money  as  less  favored  departments  do. 
And  in  the  matter  of  staging  fashion 
shows  and  similar  events,  they  wonder 
why  the  store  seldom  takes  the  initia¬ 
tive.  A  manufacturer  will  often  send 
an  expert  into  the  store  to  stage  a 


show;  the  turnout  will  be  excellent; 
the  results  rewarding.  But  next  sea¬ 
son,  unless  the  manufacturer  is  again 
willing  to  do  the  job,  no  show.  On 
her  own,  the  buyer  rarely  stages  a 
fashion  show  or  figure  clinic.  Once  an 
event  of  this  kind  has  proved  its 
worth,  shouldn’t  management  piod 
and  help  the  buyer  to  repeat  the  per¬ 
formance— on  her  own? 


It  IS  axiomatic  that  what  you  don 
use,  you  lose.  If  management  doesn 
encourage  the  corset  buyer  to  take  th 
initiative  in  the  promotion  of  her  dt 
partment,  it  may  find  that  the  clepan 
ment’s  promotional  program  is  liein: 
laid  down  by  and  for  its  princim 
resources,  and  not  necessarily  for  ihl 
best  good  of  the  store. 


you've  girdles  like  Gimbels 
"AAidgee"  (shown  life  size),  but 
priced  ours  is  all  nylor 


Something  new  to  tpark 
corset  deportment  promo¬ 
tions:  midget  girdles,  of¬ 
fered  by  various  makers, 
featured  by  various  stores. 


Why  not?  A.  Harris,  in  Dallas,  sees  Christmas  gift 
possibilities  in  a  junior  girdle  —  and  says  sol 


Give  Her  ,  • 

Our  Junior  Smoothie 
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I  the  customer-demanded  : 
♦  I  STRAPLESS  bra 

\  that  adds  fttUnese 
!  without  pads  or  puffs! 


STRAPLESS 


To  turn  heat-waves  into  sales-wayes  this  summer,  feature  the  famous  strapless  bra 
that  flatters,  instead  of  flattens  .  . .  that  builds  up  y<mr  sales  figures  because  it  never 
lets  your  customers  down!  The  one  bra  that  adds  glamorous  fullness  to  the  bustline 
without  “falsies”  or  gadgets ! 

A  cincbto  sell...  because  it's  advertised  regularly  in  28  top-circulation  national  magasines ! 

A  steady  repeat-seller . . .  because  it  creates  a  beautiful  bare-shouldered  silhouette  with 
perfect  fit,  comfort  and  security. 

Profit-builders,  whatever  the  season  .  .  .  Peter  Pan  Hidden  Treasure  is  available  in 
strapless,  regular,  and  plunging-neckline  styles  for  year-round  wardrobe  flattery! 


for  sales-compeUing  display  and  advertising  material  write  to 

PETER  PAN  FOUNDATIONS,  INC.,  312  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1 

. . .  creators  of  AAerry-Go-Round  and  other  famous  bra  "firsts". 


Msrry-Co-Sound  ai  Canada 
3643  St.  Lawranca  Sivd. 
Montraai,  Quabac 
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In  Hi*  large  department  store  class,  S.  Kann  Sons  Co.  of  Washington  won  the  National  Needleeraft  Bureau's  first  price  for  window  display  (Ml). 
display  in  the  smaller  department  store  group  was  that  of  Whitney's,  San  Diego  (right).  | 


The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  26) 


lieves  allocation  can  be  dispensed  wit 
for  the  time  being. 


for  eight;  services  for  twelve  will  be 
available  later. 

Trends  in  Appliances.  A  trend  toward 
larger  refrigerators  is  reported  by 
Hotpoint,  which  finds  eight-foot  sizes 
in  greater  demand  than  the  six-foot 
size.  The  high  cost  of  food,  explains 
the  company,  makes  the  larger  sizes 
economical  because  food  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  larger  quantities. 

On  the  electric  range  front,  Hot¬ 
point  urges  dealers  to  educate  custom¬ 
ers  to  the  need  for  preventive  servicing 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  appliance. 

Making  Trads-lns  Pay.  Hotpoint  is 
offering  its  dealers  a  new  trade-in 
manual  outlining  six  basic  plans  for 
ojjerating  a  successful  trade-in  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  a  24-page  booklet,  titled, 
“Trade  For  Profit”,  points  out  the 
historic  part  trade-ins  have  in  the  ap¬ 
pliance  business  and  outlines  a  spiecific 
program  for  a  dealer  to  follow  in  han¬ 
dling  a  trade-in. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods  Merchandising. 

To  tell  the  story  of -cotton  piece  goods 
merchandising,  Textron,  Inc.,  through 
its  Indian  Head  &  Domestics  Division, 
1406  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y., 
has  prepared  a  booklet  containing  a 
visual  treatment  showing  the  net  effect, 
in  terms  of  gross  profit  dollars,  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  basic  principles  of  inven¬ 
tory  control,  display,  identification. 


and  promotion.  Buyers  may  obtain 
copies  of  the  booklet  from  Textron, 
or  from  any  member  of  the  company’s 
sales  force. 


What's  Dynel?  A  practical  little  book¬ 
let  on  the  new  fiber,  dynel,  tells  what 
it  is  and  how  it  stands  up  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  use,  laundering,  etc.  Called 
“Dynel  Staple  Fiber:  General  Infor¬ 
mation,”  the  booklet  is  available  from 
the  Textile  Fibers  Department,  Car¬ 
bide  AND  Carbon  Chemicals  Com¬ 
pany,  a  division  of  Union  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Corporation,  30  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


News  in  Floor  Coverings  Industry. 

Another  indication  of  the  future  of 
rayon  carpeting  is  to  be  found  in  the 
announcement  by  the  Mohawk 
Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  that  it  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  controlling  interest  in  a 
rayon  company.  .  .  .  The  Alexander 
Smith  Carpet  Company  drops  the 
word  “carpet”  from  its  firm  name, 
after  almost  80  years,  to  reflect  the 
company’s  interest  in  hard  surface,  as 
well  as  soft  surface  floor  coverings,  and 
in  products  and  processes  outside  the 
floor  coverings  field.  .  .  .  Bigelow- 
Sanford  Carpet  Company  withdrew 
its  allocation  plan  early  in  April,  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  line,  an  all-rayon  carpet¬ 
ing.  Although  deliveries  are  still  slow 
and  uncertain,  the  manufacturer  be- 


Blouse  Study  Completed.  The  ci 

tinued  strong  position  of  blouses  ght 
special  point  to  a  study  recently  pul 
lished  by  the  Research  Bureau  fo 
Retail  Training,  University 
Pittsburgh.  Called  “Women’s  a&J 
Misses’  Blouse  Study,”  it  traces 
expanding  market  for  blouses  and  c 
amines  customer  reasons  for  buyin, 
(or  not  buying).  Customer  confident 
in  the  quality  of  a  store’s  blouse  assort! 
ment  is  the  principal  reason  for  bu 
ing  in  one  store  rather  than  iij 
another.  ! 


Sleep  Show  Window  Contest.  A  novel 
twist  in  window  display  contests  ap 
pears  in  the  rules  for  the  Sleep  Shov 
windows,  which  require— at  least  it 
the  New  York  area— that  the  entrie 
be  made  through  the  store’s  wholesalf 
bedding  salesman.  (Closing  date,  Ms; 
19.)  If  the  dealer  wins  an  award,  v 
does  his  wholesale  salesman! 


TV  Spots  for  Retailers.  To  help  store 
build  sales  of  bedspreads,  Bati 
Fabrics  now  offers  package  spot  pro 
grams  for  TV,  tied  in  with  the  manf 
facturer’s  color  pages  in  national  ma.' 
azines.  The  spots  run  52  seconds  lonj 
leaving  eight  seconds  for  the  store’s  ui 
on  a  one-minute  spot.  Programs  ar 
distributed  through  TV  stations. 

To  Promote  Tropical  Worsteds.  Suj 

gesting  that  tropical  suits  be  offered! 
men  this  year  as  an  investment  ik 
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Flextures  increase  productivity  of  space'and  personnel  .  .  .  provide  the  widest  individuality 
and  greatest  convertibility  ever  offered  in  store  equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 


iONIY  GIRL  SHOP,  ELMHURST.  ILLINOIS 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
PLANNING  / 


If  century  of  progressive  planning  ning  organization  has  gained  unequalled 

e  combined  with  modern  thinking  experience  and  draws  upon  an  accumulated 

'and  Rapids  customers  merchandis-  wealth  of  ideas  available  to  no  other  staff, 

s  that  produce  sales.  We  are  daily  This  fifty  years  of  planning  experience  ap- 

nd  solving  complicated  retail  prob*  plied  to  today’s  exacting  retail  operation 

ugh  analytical  planning.  Our  plan-  will  mean  greater  retail  sales  for  any  store. 

For  detcriplive  Flextures  literature  write  on  your  letterhead  —  address  Dept.  S-5 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


looks  ahead  to  next  summer,  the  Wool 
Bureau  offers  retailers  a  variety  of 
window,  radio,  and  direct  mail  materi¬ 
al-some  free,  some  carrying  a  charge. 
Included  is  a  press  release  that  the 
store  buyer  or  merchandise  manager 
can  give  out  in  his  own  name  to  local 
papers,  explaining  the  style,  comfort, 
and  wearing  qualities  of  tropical 
worsteds. 

Father's  Day  Steps.  A  sales  idea  chart 
called  “51  Steps  Toward  a  Bigger 
Father’s  Day  in  ’51,”  has  just  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Father’s  Day  Council, 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  Among  the  suggestions  is  one 
for  having  salesmen  distribute  gift  cir¬ 
culars  at  the  completion  of  each  sale 
for  weeks  in  advance  of  the  day. 

Ad  Writers'  Contest.  To  the  writers  of 
what  it  considers  the  best  ads  support¬ 
ing  Father’s  Day  promotions,  the 
Father’s  Day  Council  will  award  three 
prizes  of  Savings  Bonds,  one  $50  and 
two  $25.  Entries  in  the  contest  must 
be  made  by  sending  tear  sheets  to  the 
Council,  50  East  42nd  Street,  New 
V'ork,  not  later  than  June  30. 

New  Shoe  Manual.  Just  off  the  press 
is  a  new  manual  for  shoe  fitters,  “The 
Shoeman’s  Manual,”  published  by 
The  Gill  Publications,  Camden, 
Maine.  A  previous  edition  w’as  pub¬ 
lished  ten  years  ago.  The  pamphlet 
contains  96  pages  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  on  feet  and  fitting, 
leather,  and  shoe  construction,  and 
sells  for  $2.00  a  copy.  It  is  clearly 
printed,  well  illustrated  and  readable 
enough  to  be  used  for  home  study. 

Feeding  the  Store  Family.  A  manual 
on  policies  and  operating  procedures 
in  feeding  one’s  employees  has  just 
been  published  by  Edmund  S.  Whit¬ 
ten,  Inc.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  John  W. 
Stokes,  management  consultant  and 
lecturer  on  restaurant  management  at 
the  Boston  University  Evening  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  is  the  author. 
Called  “Employee  Feeding,”  the  pam¬ 
phlet  covers  everything  from  location 
and  layout  to  building  sales  volume. 

Wartime  Protection  of  Records.  What 
records  to  protect,  and  how  to  go  about 
safeguarding  them  from  possible 


atomic  attack,  is  the  subject  of  a  new 
study  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  Inc.  Called  “Pro¬ 
tecting  Records  in  Wartime,”  it  points 
out  that  British  firms  are  further  ahead 
in  their  thinking  on  this  subject  than 
American;  it  also  emphasizes  the  value 
of  duplicating  records  and  storing 
each  set  separately.  Decisions  as  to 
which  records  must  be  safeguarded 
should  rest  with  top  management,  the 
study  indicates,  and  should  be  made  in 
terms  of  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  resuming  business  operations. 

Business  Gift  Departments  Organized. 

A  survey  by  Fortune  shows  that  each 
year  business  executives  in  the  United 
States  spend  more  than  $250,000,000 
on  business  gifts  to  employees  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  At  Christmas  alone,  one  in 
four  firms  gives  gifts  to  employees,  and 
two  out  of  five  give  gifts  to  customers. 
The  average  bill  at  Christmas  for  gift 
outlays  is  $3,829. 

To  cash  in  on  this  sales  opportunity, 
58  department  stores  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are  cooperating  with 
Fortune  in  setting  up  business  gift  de¬ 
partments.  Business  gift  counsellors 
will  be  appointed,  and  direct-mail,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  merchandising  plans 
will  be  made.  The  publication  will 
cooperate  in  these  activities  and  will 
also  assemble  business-gift  advertising 
in  special  sections  in  each  of  its  last 
three  issues  of  the  year. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Panacea  for  Packaging.  To  help 
stores  remedy  their  box  inventory 
headaches,  save  on  storage  space  and 
cut  costs,  the  Andre  Paper  Box  Co.  is 
out  with  an  inventory-reducing  list  of 
suggested  stock  package  sizes  needed 
for  specific  groups  of  gift,  apparel  and 
merchandise  items.  The  information 
comes  in  a  brochure  which  carries 
master  charts  listing  a  wide  range  of 
box  sizes.  The  brochure  also  furnishes 
printing,  prices  and  shipping  facts  for 
purchasing  executives.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  without  charge  from  Andre, 
Department  31,  545  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Addition  Plus.  A  new  calculating  ma¬ 
chine  from  Underwood  is  equipped  to 
do  automatic  multiplication,  division, 
addition  and  subtraction  with  two- 


color  printing.  This  Sundstrand  ma¬ 
chine,  designed  for  a  wide  variety  of 
business  uses,  also  delivers  an  autol 
matic  credit  balance  and  constant  faj 
tor  control. 


Electric  Deodorizer.  A  plug-in  deodor¬ 
izer  made  by  the  Linda  Manufactur 
ing  Co.,  designed  to  freshen  and  scent 
the  air  in  kitchens,  rest  rooms  and 
beauty  salons  uses  an  air  disc  which 
is  impregnated  with  a  variety  of  odor 
neutralizing  scents  which  are  wafted 
in  spaces  up  to  7500  cubic  feet.  The 
unit  can  be  attached  to  the  wall  or 
placed  on  a  shelf.  Manufacturer’s  ad¬ 
dress,  110-112  Railroad  Ave.,  Jersey 
City.  1 


Kardex  on  Wheels.  A  new  mobile  cabi 
inet  developed  by  Remington  RAna 
puts  Kardex  records  on  wheels,  and 
permits  level  posting  at  desk  height, 
There  is  also  a  stationary  version  of 
the  cabinet,  for  units  to  be  placed  ir 
battery  formation.  Bulletin  KD  619 
from  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  31i 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
describes  these  units. 

Greasing  Them  In.  A  new  contrc 
development  on  Westinghouse  hig! 
speed  elevators  slows  their  landinj 
speed  with  an  automatic  feather 
touch,  masking  the  exact  moment  thi 
car  comes  to  a  stop.  The  Synchro 
Glide  system  which  is  being  installec 
in  the  new  Sinclair  building  in  New 
York,  slows  the  speed  of  the  eleva,ioi 
gradually  as  it  enters  a  landing  pkv« 
tern,  at  a  point  20  inches  from  tl.V 
floor.  During  the  last  half  inch  of  in 
journey  the  car  is  snailing  along  at  a 
speed  of  seven  feet  per  minute.  | 


Advertising  Art  Source.  A  new  soured 

of  old-time  art  and  historic  reproduc 
tions  is  available  in  a  book  published 
by  the  Art  Archives  Press  which  con¬ 
tains  540  reproduction  proofs,  all 
copyright  free  and  ready  to  use  for  ad 
vertising  purposes.  Captions  give  the 
facts  needed  by  copywriters  for  tie-ins 
This  collection  includes  portraits 


sketches,  paintings  and  prints  of  his 
toric  scenes,  costumes,  events  an^ 
people  taken  from  important  period 
in  history.  Every  picture  is  rejwo 
duced  in  line  on  coated  stock  and  in 
dexed.  The  book  sells  for  $10.  Puii 
lisher’s  address  45  East  17th  Streei 
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Floor  Core.  The  trend  in  floor  clea; 
ers  is  to  chemicals  that  remove  grim 
without  scouring.  On  this  theorv 


Staff:  R 
jf  Resear( 
Director  o 
ical  staff. 

It  took 
Ljnninatic 


scouring. 

whole  array  of  new  cleaners  have 
developed  which  are  neutral  in  action 
leave  no  soapy  film  or  abrasive  residue 
require  no  rinsing  and  work  equal! 
well  on  almost  any  kind  of  floor- 
wood,  linoelum  and  tile.  One  of  theii 
best  selling  points  is  their  ability  td 
cut  costs  in  store  maintenance.  AloJ 
these  lines,  the  Hillyard  Chemical  Co 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  available  a  ney 
booklet  devoted  to  the  treatment  an^e«*ol  ^ 
maintenance  of  floors,  describing  man^ 
of  the  new  aids  now  on  the  marketi^ury  out 
This  “Job  Specification  Booklet"  wipn^ly 
be  sent  to  stores  free  upon  request  The  195 


COLOROD 

HASnC  COATED 
STEEL  GARMENT  ROD 


Btoomingiale’s,  Fresh  Meadows,  Long  Island, 
Coordinator:  Miss  Helen  Wells,  Direetor  of  Store  Design 
Design:  Peter  Copeland  Assoe.,  N.Y.C. 

Lingerie  Department.  Trayi  individually  tuiimded.  Sliding 
doors,  shelves,  pilasters,  brackets,  etc.  are  eliminated.  One  of 
many  similar  units  in  the  three  Bloomingdale  stores. 


mp  PLEXIGLAS  DRAWER  TYPE  TRAYS 
AND  INSTALLATIONS 

Merchandise  is  attractively  presented  to  the  customer  in 
the  world’s  finest  trays,  of  crystal  clear  seamless  plexi- 
glas,  heat-resistant  and  ultra-violet  abso^ng  grade. 
Trays  are  extremely  durable  and  will  not  discolor. 

Compactness  of  installation  greatly  increase^  often 
doubles,  stock  and  displajr  capacity  of  present  fixtures 
and  departmental  area,  with  attendant  substantial  sav-  a 
ings  in  selling  costs.  Breakdosm  by  sise.  style,  and  M 
color  makes  for  better  inventory  eontrol.  Quick,  easy  M 
selection  of  merchandise  means  fewer  lost  sales-  ™ 

Used  throughout  the  eountry  by  those  udiose  busi- 
tiess  it  is  to  know — leading  merehauts,  store  arehi- 
teets,  and  designers. 


An  the  things  your  rod  should 


Cleaning  Equipment.  Another  phai^ 
of  the  floor  care  operation  gets  attenj 
tion  in  a  booklet  which  the  Spencq 
Turbine  Co.,  Hartford  is  distributing 
It  describes  the  use  of  a  new  line  q 
mobile  vacuum  cleaners  designed  fj 
store  use.  These  offer  both  wet  anij 
dry  cleaning  and  a  variety  of  tools  fa 
bare  floors,  carpets,  rugs,  draperia 
walls  and  upholstery. 


•  durable — will  long  outlast  plated 

rrods. 

•  inexpensive  —  probably  less  than 
the  cost  of  your  present 

*  colorful — a  departure  from  the  o^- 
nary  ...  in  subdued  shades  of  light 
gray  and  ^recn  .  .  .  colorod  also  used 
for  decorative  purposes. 

•  essential  —  because  H  virtually  elimi¬ 
nates  cleaning  bills  and  markdowns  from 
soilage  due  to  metal  dust. 

—in  leading  stores  throughout  the  eountry. 


'W  mp  FOLDING  GARMENT  RACKS 

rpatont  ponding 

•  For  the  store  wanting  something  better  and 
nicer  than  metal  garment  racks  ...  at  moderate 
prices. 

•  Fine  pieces  of  furniture,  M/P  Folding  Garment 
Racks  are  individually  finished  and  handrubbed  to 
match  your  existing  woodwork.  Colorod  used  for 
garment  rods.  In  four  heights  for  all  merchandise. 

•  More  substantial  than  most  racks,  metal  or  wood,  de- 
sigt^  exclusivelpr  as  permanent  fixtures.  No  tipping, 
longitudinal  flimsiness,  or  deflection. 


Prints  and  Swatch  Display  Pises.  Fo  ^ 

showing  sheet  prints  and  fabric  swatch 
es  and  prints,  a  new  fixture,  Cel-a-Print  | 
doubles  as  a  selling  and  storage  dis 
play  piece.  More  than  300  prints  am 
swatches  of  all  sizes  can  be  stored  in  it 
Six  leaves  ranging  from  small  to  largi 
size  protect  the  prints  from  dust  am 
damage.  These  leaves  dropped  for 
wanted.  Th( 


USUAL  METHOD  OF 
TRAY  INSTALLATION 

New  fixture!  or  modemiaation  of 
existing  cases  may  be  accom- 
plishishcd  easily  by  local  wood¬ 
worker  or  store  maintenance  ; 
facilities.  4 

For  such  departments  as:  M 
Lingerie,  knit  underwear, 
blouses,  scarves  and  neck- 
wear,  millinery  trimmings, 
children’s  apparel,  etc.,  etc. 


•  CollapsibU  — 

requires  a  neg¬ 
ligible  amount  of 
space  in  storage 
when  removed 
from  the  selling 
area  .  .  .  collap¬ 
ses  to  514  inches. 


ward  reveal  the  prints  as 
fixture  is  of  wood  construction,  ap 
proximately  four  feet  wide,  five  fee 
high.  Display  designer  Jules  Green 
baum,  561  Westminster  Road,  Cedar 
hurst,  N.  Y.  is  marketing  the  fixture. 


in  leading  stores 
throughout  the 
eountry. 


Hose  Stand.  For  giving  men’s  hosier) 
a  good  show  in  a  limited  floor  space 
Holeproof  Hosiery  has  designed  a  six 
section,  five-tiered  stand  that  holds  2i 
pairs  of  scKks.  Four  tiers  hold  th 
short  socks;  bottom  tier  the  ful 
lengths.  The  stand  is  four  feet  high 
21/2  feet  wide  and  deep  and  equippei 
with  a  built-in  card  holder.  Manufat 
turer’s  address:  1013  Tribune  Toivei 
Chicago  1 1 . 


Equipment  to  aid  the  merchant 
Priced  to  meet  his  budget 

CONSULT  YOUR  ARCHITECT  OR  DESIGNER 

and  write  to: 
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lervice. 


206-208  East  120th  St.  New  York  35,  N.  Y. 


5or  cleaiJ 


The  Controllers’  Congress 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Suff:  Raymond  F.  Copes,  Director 


Research;  David  Ladin,  Assistant 
theory  of  Research,  and  a  small  cler- 

•n  action  and  a  good  deal  of  de- 

f '^^*“^‘*”tennination  to  get  the  Research  Com- 
inittee  established  in  this  form.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  men  who  founded  it 
who  have  continued  to  guide  its 
ability  time,  surely  make  it  one 


-e.  Alonj 
mical  Co, 
)le  a  ne 
ment  ai 


the  important 
<RDGA. 


functions  of  the 


•dal  Committees.  Many  commit- 

jingman^are  formed  within  the  Congress  to 

e  markedi^  specific  projects.  Those  cur- 

klet”  wilsentiy  functioning  are: 

request.  The  1951  Convention  Program  Com- 

inittee,  Jerome  F.  Bernoudy,  Scruggs- 

i'iiidervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  chairman; 

^  tte  Regional  and  Local  Group  Com- 
jets  attend  ®  ^ 

e  Spencef 


■tribuli 
;w  line 
•igned  fd 
1  wet  ans 
f  tools  foi 
dra  peril 


iftee,  George  W.  Hall,  Raphael 
Weill  &  Co.,  The  White  House,  chair- 
nan;  the  Committee  on  Revision  and 
Ifixlification  of  By-Laws,  George  W. 
fall,  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  The  White 
duse,  chairman;  the  Achievement 
rophy  Committee,  A.  H.  Kindler, 
le  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  chairman; 
le  Nominating  Committee,  Ben  D. 
lack,  Jas.  McCreery  &  Co.,  chairman; 
k  Nominating  Committee  for  Offi- 
B.  H.  Fuestman,  Lansburgh  & 
chairman,  and  the  M.  O.  R. 
'artlcipation  Committee,  Norman  W. 
amley,  Neiman-Marcus,  chairman. 

!al  Memberships.  Over  100  non¬ 
dust  organizations  have  been  accept- 
pped  for^  special  memberships  in  the 
nted.  Th|^''^™ffers’  Congress.  They  are  in- 
‘usuial  engineers,  management  con- 
Iting  organizations  and  certified 
uhlic  accountants.  Many  of  the  mem- 
id,  Cedarf^*  ®f  ^f^*s  group  have  made  valuable 
:  fixture,  f^bibutions  to  the  work  of  the  Con- 
some  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
ti’s  hosiq  “'**  various  sub-committees. 

loor  spa«[l„  New  York  Office.  Just  to  list  the 
jned  a  sn  ames  of  the  standing  and  special  com- 
t  holds  2  iiiitees  of  the  Congress  is  to  give  a 
hold  tb  sretty  good  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  fu‘  he  responsibilities  which  the  Congress 
feet  high  las  assumed.  Yet  there  remain  still 
!  equippt  k  functions  of  translating  all  this 
Manuia  onimittec  work  into  direct  member 
ne  Tovvc,  icrvice,  of  servicing  stores  in  their  day- 
oday  need  of  information  and  advice. 


ction,  a| 

,  five  fee' 
les  Green- 


STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS’  TABLES 

Save  Time,  Space  and  Steps 

To  bring  order  out  of  chaos  is  the  purpose  of  Stein  Add-A-Section 
Finishers’  Tables.  No  wonder  they  have  clicked  with  the  trade— 
so  practical,  so  simple,  and  still  so  highly  efficient  to  make  one 
wonder  why  they  were  not  developed  long  ago. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers’  Tables  save  floor  space,  provide 
proper  facilities  for  handling  alterations  with  less  expense,  save 
thousands  of  steps  daily  and  directly  lead  to  lower  alteration  costs. 
Their  flexibility  lends  itself  to  every  sewing  room  layout.  New  and 
effective  arrangements  of  equipment  are  made  possible  at  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  cost. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Tables  are  substantially  constructed  and 
beautifully  finished.  They  add  to  the  modern  streamlined  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  workroom.  The  tops  and  thread  racks  are  made  of 
selected  Birch.  Legs  are  of  heavy  channel  steel  adjustable  in  height. 
Drawers,  foot  rests  and  fluorescent  lights  are  standard  equipment. 

Please  write  us  for  full  information  about  these  items. 


MJi  \VttE\CE  3M.  STEiX  CO.WM.VV 
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Free  Booklet 

Shows  How 
to  Cut 
Food  Service 
Operating 
Costs 

V _ J 

Thirty  years  of  planning 
and  advising  on  food  ser¬ 
vice  have  shown  us  that 
the  success  of  any  such  un¬ 
dertaking  depends  upon 
three  fundamental  factors. 
Our  new  free  booklet  “3 
Steps  to  Food  Service  Suc¬ 
cess”  will  not  only  explain 
these  three  vital  points,  it 
will  tell  you  how  to  avoid 
the  dangerously  high  op¬ 
erating  costs  you’re  bound 
to  have  if  they’re  over¬ 
looked.  If  you’re  planning 
a  food  service  project  or 
thinking  about  enlarging 
or  modernizing  your  pres¬ 
ent  estabhshment,  we  urge 
you  to  send  for  this  free 
booklet  immediately.  It 
may  save  you  thousands  of 
dollars.  Remember,  it’s 
absolutely  free,  and  there’s 
no  obhgation.  Just  write . . . 

FRED  SCHMID  ASSOCIATES 
1480  BEVERLY  BLVO.,  LOS  ANGELES  48,  CALIFORNIA 


and  of  issuing  the  many  periodical  re¬ 
ports  on  retail  operating  experience. 
These  are  the  jobs  of  the  New  York 
office  staff. 

Service  to  Members.  First  among  the 
C.  C.’s  services  to  members  comes  the 
answering  of  individual  inquiries  for 
information  and  advice.  This  takes 
priority  over  all  else.  An  average  of 
1,000  interviews  a  year  and  individual 
mail  consultations  is  evidence  that 
members  make  good  use  of  this  service. 

The  Quarterly  Information  Let¬ 
ter  supplies  nation-wide  statistics  on 
total  store  operating  results  in  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores.  The  Tax 
Letter,  issued  whenever  the  need 
arises,  brings  members  information 
and  advice  about  the  technical  aspects 
of  current  tax  problems.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  staff,  too, 
that  keeps  members  up  to  date  on  the 
progress  of  general  tax  legislation,  so¬ 
cial  security  legislation  and  LIFO. 

Another  most  important  service  me¬ 
dium  is  Retail  Control  (formerly 
“The  Balance  Sheet’’),  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  Congress.  Its  care¬ 
fully  planned  articles  are  written  by 
the  best  people  in  their  particular 
fields.  For  the  Association’s  own 
Special  Bulletin  the  Congress  sup¬ 
plies  a  very  substantial  sum  of  infor¬ 
mation,  which  is  flashed  out  to  mem¬ 
bers  weekly. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  import¬ 
ant  in  the  area  of  general  service  to 
members,  there  are  our  member  loan 
files,  containing  the  finest  collection 
of  data  on  practically  every  phase  of 
retailing  in  which  the  store  controller 
is  involved.  They  may  be  consulted  at 
our  office  or  borrowed  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  The  files  contain  hundreds  of 
speeches  and  articles,  systems  and  pro¬ 
cedures  covering  the  whole  financial 
and  control  function. 

Book  Publications.  Annually,  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  issues  its  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results,  which  is  well  known  as 
the  M.  O.  R.  to  everyone  in  retailing 
and  to  many  outside  of  our  trade. 
This  contains  a  series  of  tables  pre¬ 
senting  the  results  of  operation  in  all 
departments  of  the  store. 

Some  of  the  other  books  published 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  during 


the  past  year  are: 

The  Expense  Accounting  Manlai 
(the  “bible  of  accounting”  for  retail 
ing,  used  by  most  of  the  stores  in  th 
United  States);  Workroom  Accocm 
ING  Manual  (a  section  of  the  Expens: 
Accounting  Manual);  Manual  oi 
Top  Management  Reports;  Stot; 
Shortage  Manual;  Inventory  Tak 
ING  Manual;  Lifo— A  Re:view. 

Publications  now  in  preparatioi 
are:  Small  Store  Accounting  Man; 
UAL;  Financial  Incentives  for  Stori 
Pe:rsonnel;  Insurance  Manual,  am 
the  M.  O.  R.  FOR  1950. 

NRDGA  Committee  Service.  The  Cot, 

trollers’  Congress  staff  services  three  c 
the  Association’s  most  important  coit 
mittees.  These  are  the  Social  Securit 
Committee,  A.  R.  Findley,  Wiebolii 
Stores,  Inc.,  chairman;  the  Taxatio 
Committee,  Ralph  W.  Button,  Allie 
Stores  Corp.,  chairman;  and  the  L1F( 
Committee,  E.  C.  Stephenson,  The 
L.  Fludson  Co.,  chairman.  Here  w 
perform  whatever  administrative  tasl 
are  necessary,  help  to  prepare  teM 
mony  and  other  material  for  present 
tion  to  Congressional  Committees  ai 
government  administrative  agenci- 
and  keep  members  advised  of  all  (1 
velopments. 

The  Staff.  It’s  the  people  who  ma- 
the  results,  and  in  this  respect  t! 
Controllers’  Congress  does  not  diff 
from  any  other  organization.  Tf 
people  who  man  our  committees,  w! 
are  our  officers  and  directors,  inspii 
and  guide  the  affairs  of  the  Congra 
the  people  of  our  staff  carry  the  wof 
to  its  goal— service. 

Our  work  requires  staff  specialists i 
several  different  areas.  Samuel  Flam 
the  assistant  general  manager  of  tl 
Congress,  is  responsible  for  the  admii 
istrative  end  of  the  work.  In  additic: 
a  large  part  of  his  time  is  spient  a 
rently  on  OPS  regulations  and  inte 
pretations.  Mr.  Fanel,  a  naval  offic 
of  World  War  II,  was  assistant  cc 
troller  at  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  in  B« 
falo,  before  coming  to  the  Controlla 
Congress  in  1950. 

Walter  Ettlinger,  manager  of  C.C 
Statistical  and  Accounting  Service, 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of: 
the  department’s  accounting  and  “ 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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M  DEPARTMENTAL 

ERCHANDISING  AND 

PIRATING 

D 

I  mESULTS'^ 

OFF  THE  PRESS  EARLY  JUNE-ORDER  NOW! 


Controllers'  Congress,  N.R.D.G.A. 

100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  .  copies  of  the  1951  Edition 

"DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS" 

To  members  of  NRDGA,  $5.00  per  copy,  10  or  more  for  $4.50.  Non-members 
ineligible  for  membership  in  NRDGA,  $15.00  per  copy.  Non-members  eligible 
for  membership,  $25.00. 

Nome . 

Firm . 

Street . . 

City . Postal  Zone . State . 


The  new  M.O.R. 
brings  you: 

Departmental  Typical  and 
Top  Performance  Data  by 
Sales  Volume  and  Federal 
Reserve  Districts,  classified 
by: 


Merchandising  Data 

•  CUMULAT.VE  MARKON 

•  MARKDOWNS 

•  STOCK  SHORTAGE 

•  WORKROOM  NET  COST 

•  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

•  GROSS  MARGIN 

Sales  Data 

•  SALES  %  OF  LAST  YEAR 

•  SALES  %  OF  TOTAL  STORE 

•  NUMBER  OF  TRANSACTIONS 

•  AVERAGE  GROSS  SALE  FOR 

YEAR 

•  NUMBER  OF  TRANSACTIONS 

PER  SQUARE  FOOT  OF 
SELLING  SPACE 

•  RETURNS  % 

•  SELLING  AREA  %  OF  TOTAL 

STORE 

•  NUMBER  OF  TRANSACTIONS 

PER  SALESPERSON 

Inventory  Data 

•  NUMBER  OF  STOCK  TURNS 

•  AVERAGE  INVENTORY  %  TO 

LAST  YEAR 

•  STOCK  AGE  %  0  TO  6  MONTHS 

Expense  Data 

•  NEWSPAPER  COSTS 

•  SALESPEOPLE'S  SALARIES 

•  DELIVERY  EXPENSE 

102  individual  selling  de¬ 
partments,  plus  main  store, 
total  basement  and  total 
store  data. 


Analysis  of  Publicity  Ex¬ 
pense.  Including  data 
needed  by  publicity  direct¬ 
ors  in  budgeting  promo¬ 
tional  dollars  and  by  store 
presidents  and  controllers 
in  budgeting  and  expense 
control. 


rORES 
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tistical  manuals  and  ref>orts,  including 
sf>ecial  surveys  for  individual  stores. 
Mr.  Ettlinger  spent  10  years  in  retail 
merchandising  and  management  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Controllers’  Congress 
in  1948. 

John  J.  Roberts  is  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  tax  counsel.  He  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1943.  He 
handles  our  service  to  members  on 
taxation  and  tax  problems;  serves  as 
staff  executive  for  the  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Social  Security  Com¬ 
mittee;  writes  the  “Tax  Letter.” 

David  Ladin,  assistant  director  of 
research,  has  a  highly  specialized  back¬ 
ground  in  statistical  research. 

Other  members  of  the  staff  are 
Catherine  P.  Spurr,  assistant  editor  of 
Retail  Control;  Irma  Devaux,  statis¬ 
tician;  Anne  Finnerty,  secretary  to  the 
general  manager;  Marion  La  Ferrara, 
Josephine  Strazzeri,  Marilyn  Tanzer 
and  Melvin  F.  Lemler. 

As  for  the  generaF  manager,  I  can 
only  say  that  he  is  a  very  proud  man. 
To  write  this  story,  to  give  you  a  fleet¬ 
ing  view  of  some  of  the  men  who  cre¬ 
ated  and  sustained  this  great  idea  of 


the  Controllers’  Congress,  1  have  read 
old  records,  old  letters,  old  sf>eeches. 
It  has  been  a  moving  experience,  and 
a  very  impressive  one.  Great  men  cre¬ 
ated  the  Controllers’  Congress.  It  is 
an  honor  to  have  been  selected  to  help 
guide  its  affairs  for  a  time. 

Performance  Standards  for 
Rayon  Fabrics 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
the  store  customer.  Thus,  a  label  with 
green  lettering  will  mean  that  the 
dress  (including  all  trimmings,  etc.)  is 
washable  at  165°  F.,  using  soap  or  syn¬ 
thetic  detergent;  amber  or  yellow  let¬ 
tering  indicates  that  it  is  hand  wash¬ 
able  or  washable  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  100°  F.;  and  red  lettering 
indicates  that  the  dress  can  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  dry  or  wet  cleaned  but  that  it 
must  not  be  washed. 

Store  owners,  merchandising  mana¬ 
gers  and  buyers  can  now  start  to  make 
inquiries  from  their  sources  of  supply 
as  to: 

a.  How  many  of  their  products  con¬ 
tain  rayon  fabrics  which  meet  those 
standards. 


inserts  into  envelopes, 
prints  postage  indicia, 
seals  envelopes,  counts 
and  stacks  ready  for  the 
mailbag. 


HOW 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
SmPStfP 
m  MAums 
WIIH  THE  INSERTING 
AND  MAILING  MACHINE 


A,  T.  &  T.  operator  at 
work  with  the  JSSERT- 
ISG  AND  MAILING 
MACHINE  that  automat¬ 
ically  gathers  enclosssres. 


THE  INSERTING  AND  MAIL- 
ING  MACHINE  has  given  Ameri¬ 
can  business  a  sure  fire  way  to 
eliminate  mailing  bottle-necks, 
insure  accuracy  in  handling  enclo¬ 
sures,  and  cut  costs  by  five!  The 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.,  for  instance,  uses  the 


MACHINE  to  send  out  quarterly 
dividend  checks  to  its  1,000,000 
stockholders  in  19,000  communi¬ 
ties.  Thousands  of  top  flight  firms 
throughout  the  country  entrust 
their  mailings  to  the  INSERTING 
AND  MAILING  MACHINE. 
Write  today  for  full  details. 


INSERTING  AND  MAILING 

INSERTING  I  MAILING  MACHINE  CO.  PHILLIPSRURG,  NEW  JERSEY 


b.  How  many  of  their  products  us  wde  in  ou 
components  of  such  quality  tha  pvemment 
will  not  cause  damage  to  fabric  [hen,  inste: 
meeting  the  requirements  of  tk  oiiraged.  w 
standards.  Such  components  woulf  ;!d  line  me 
include  linings,  facings,  braids,  rib  .y  an  excesi 
bons,  belts,  sewing  thread,  buttons  and,  the  f 
shoulder  pads,  and  other  finding  hoddy  met 
and  trimmings.  ohnny-Cor 

If  the  store  personnel  is  not  as  y«  fight,  gree 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the*  right”  to 
standards,  they  may  ask  for  a  c(^  rices  that 
($1.00)  by  writing  to  the  America  lead  of  rec 
Standards  Asscxriation,  70  East  IStlsisiness  wj 
Street,  New  York  17,  New  York.  1  illed  “cos 
may  be  desirable  for  each  buyer  a  bh,  the  OF 
such  departments  as  lingerie,  sports 
wear,  day  and  evening  dresses,  men’i  letter,  mad 
wear,  home  furnishings,  to  have  a  co{n»ck  on  ret 
for  his  guidance  in  making  inquirie  3S,  greedy ; 
or  in  placing  orders  with  suppliers,  nd  lobbyis 
These  standards  are  powerful  took  These  ar< 
They  have  been  widely  circulatet  am  addre 
among  consumer  groups.  Probably  itfing  philos 
your  own  community,  your  store  ejither  thar 
ecutives,  your  buyers,  and  your  salei  ith  which 
people  are  going  to  be  asked  abou  ftually,  oi 
them.  Even  if  you  are  not  ready  b  atrol  pr 
use  them  today  or  when  they  an  Ws  than  it 
finally  set  up  with  a  certification  plai  poring  th( 
backing,  you  should  at  least  knot* and sadd 
about  them  and  be  able  to  explaii  is  in  our  t 
them  to  your  own  customers. 


rces  creatt 


LSt  the  oth 


Retailing  in  a 
Garrison  Economy 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

necessary.  With  the  need  for  som(^^ 
regulation  along  these  lines,  I  am  ii  j 

full  accord.  But  bearing  in  mind  0111^ 
past  experience  w  ith  government  pria  ^ 

controls,  I  suggest  some  specific  reser 
vations  as  follows: 


No  “controls  for  control’s  sake." 


Controls  that  are  realistic,  reflects,  unfor 


3. 


ing  current  costs 
Controls  that  are  temporary,  sub] 


Motion  Cr 

II  the  font 
levitably  1 
are  as  i 


«1  high  p 
ttion,  by 
jlicies  anc 


pve  failed 
That  gre 


ject  to  constant  review  as  to  th^ch,  gai 


ffmula  in 


5. 


need  for  their  continuance. 

4.  No  controls  that  will  decrease 

duction,  reduce  quality  standard^*®  ^ 
or  create  black  markets. 

No  controls  that  will  not  allow 
margin  for  profit. 

No  controls  that  are  not  a  meaii| 
to  the  end  of  curbing  inflation. 

It  is  difficult,  and  almost  impossiblj 
for  us  to  forget  the  mistakes  that  wcj 


6. 


May, 


"Inaeas 
"Stop  ir 
supply 
“Stop  b 
ing  th 
grante< 
levels.’ 
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ORE 


4.  “Allow  profit  but  not  profiteering.” 

5.  “Avoid  favoritism  to  any  one 

group.” 

When  the  fighting  broke  out  in 
Korea  last  June,  Mr.  Baruch  again 
charted  a  course  for  us  to  follow.  As 
you  all  know,  he  urged  the  temporary 
“freezing  of  all  costs,  wages  and  prices” 
until  the  emergency  was  over.  A  few 
of  us  “rugged  individuals”  supported 
the  Baruch  Plan  but,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  important  economic  or 
political  group  gave  it  their  official 
backing. 

I  am  no  economist  and  my  surmise 
is  probably  no  better  than  yours.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  willing  to  venture  a  guess 
that  our  failure  to  adopt  the  Baruch 
Plan  last  June  has  resulted  in  from 
$15  to  $20  billion  of  additional,  “built- 
in”  inflation. 


us  aade  in  our  previous  experience  with 
tha  overnment  price  controls  under  OPA. 
brie  Then,  instead  of  seeing  production  en- 
th(  ouraged,  we  saw  the  manufacturer  of 
oulc, Id-line  merchandise  virtually  stifled 
,  rib  ly  an  excess  of  controls.  On  the  other 
tom  iand,  the  production  of  inferior  and 
iinghoddy  merchandise  by  thousands  of 
ohnnv-Come  Latelys  was  given  a 
s  ye  fight,  green  light.  This  included  the 
thea  right”  to  sell  this  merchandise  at 
cop)  rices  that  were  often  exorbitant.  In- 
ricaittadof  recognizing  the  profit  motive, 
45t)!U5iness  was  ordered  to  practice  so¬ 
li.  J  ailed  “cost-absorption”.  Following 
er  0  !••*.  ^he  OPA  Administrator,  a  former 
joit!  wsinessman  who  should  have  known 
nen’^tter,  made  a  nation-wide  radio  at- 
cop)ickon  retailers,  calling  them  “reck- 
iiirie  ss,  greedy  and  irresponsible  profiteers 
rs.  nd  lobbyists.” 

tool!  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
ilatei  «n  addressing  myself  to  the  under- 
)ly  iif-im;  philosophy  back  of  price  control, 
-e  ei  i!her  than  the  specific  regulations 
sales  ith  which  we  are  now  confronted, 
ibou  ctually,  our  government  can  no  more 
dy  ti  mtrol  prices  without  controlling 
y  ar  Ws  than  it  can  control  the  echo  while 
i  phi  ^ring  the  sound.  One  of  the  great- 
knot  (and  saddest  misconceptions  that  ex- 
iplaiiBin  our  country  today  is  that  “high 
rices  aeate  inflation.”  It  is,  of  course, 
ist  the  other  way  around. 


1.  Increased  production 

2.  Decreased  government  spending 

3.  A  pay-as-you-go  tax  program 

4.  Effective  credit  controls 

5.  Sound  management  of  the  public 
debt. 

Of  these  five  points,  the  last  is  any¬ 
thing  but  the  least  important.  Our 
national  debt  has  sky-rocketed.  Our 
money  supply,  contrary  to  Mr.  Bar¬ 
uch’s  warning,  has  zoomed.  Money- 
supply  is  usually  considered  to  be: 
(1)  Currency  in  circulation;  (2)  Bank 
deposits;  (3)  Redeemable  government 
securities  outstanding. 

Our  total  money  supply  was  $65 
billion  in  1937.  Ten  years  later,  it 
reached  $225  billion.  Today  it  is  a|> 
proximately  $250  billion,  which  is  al¬ 
most  four  times  what  it  was  in  1937. 

The  basic  cause  of  inflation,  of 
course,  is  the  excess  of  money  and 
credit  over  the  available  supply  of 
goods  and  services.  Therefore,  the  en¬ 
tire  foundation  of  our  economy  grows 
weak  when  our  monetary  policy  be¬ 
comes  unsound. 

{Continued  on  page  92) 


A  Constructive  Program.  That  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  passed,  however,  and  I  hold 
no  brief  for  further  government  con¬ 
trols  today.  Rather  do  I  favor  the 
kind  of  program  recently  advocated  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  proposes: 


^‘on  Creates  High  Prices.  Despite 
1  the  controls  in  the  world,  inflation 
levitably  leads  to  high  prices.  The 
foare  as  inseparable  as  thunder  and 
jhtning,  Brooklyn  and  the  Dodgers, 
c  Daily  Worker  and  “Uncle  Joe”, 
he  only  way  we  will  ever  really  con- 
d  high  prices  is  to  first  control  in- 
ition,  by  adopting  sound  monetary 
ulides  and  sound  tax  policies.  And 
at,  unfortunately,  is  just  what  we 
ive  failed  to  do  during  recent  years. 
That  great  statesman,  Bernard  M. 
»ruch,  gave  us  a  correct  and  simple 
tmula  in  1945,  shortly  after  World 
»r  II  ended.  He  laid  it  right  on  the 
le  when  he  said: 

"Inaease  production.” 

"Stop  increasing  the  money 
supply!” 

“Stop  bunking  the  public  by  say¬ 
ing  that  wage  increases  can  be 
granted  without  increases  in  price 
f  levels.” 


STANDARDIZED  STOCK  FIXTURES 
CUSTOM  INSTALLATIONS 


Let  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  East  do  your  next 
remodeling  job  or  order  your 
individual  fixture  units  from  us. 
tn  either  case  you  will  be  making 
an  investment  that  brings  immense 
satisfaction.  Time  proves  the 
superiority  of  S  &  M  products  in 
lasting  beauty,  longer  life  and 
resulting  economy. 

Wiite  for  Catalog— Visit  our  Showrooms 
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G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4-5112 


OR  MORE 

yh  C/!3rge 
Customers  k 

Ey£Ry  DAY!  ^4 


Turning  OfF  the  Tap.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  story  that  is  told  about  a  private 
insane  asylum  on  Long  Island.  When 
one  of  the  inmates  improves  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  warrant  being  considered  for  dis¬ 
charge,  he  is  then  given  a  single  test. 
He  is  led  into  a  bathroom  and  shown 
a  bath-tub  that  is  overflowing,  with 
water  still  running  from  the  tap.  The 
inmate  is  then  given  a  dipper  and  a 
bucket  and  told  to  get  busy.  (P.S.  The 
only  inmates  who  are  discharged  as 
sane,  are  those  who  have  sense  enough 
to  turn  off  the  tap.) 

This  story  is,  I  am  frank  to  confess, 
geared  more  closely  to  a  peacetime 
economy  than  a  garrison  economy. 
The  difference,  however,  is  not  very 


great.  Our  first  need,  of  course,  is  many  wrongs  to  which  our  countJ 

to  turn  off  the  inflationary  tap.  Al  opposed.  Somewhat  perplexed,  hej 

the  same  time,  we  can  and  should  plies:  “I  know  of  the  things  thatK 

make  good  use  of  the  dipper  and  the  are  against.  Please  tell  me  of  the  thi 

bucket  to  drain  off  some  of  the  excess  that  you  are  for!” 

fluid.  In  this  connection,  realistic.  We  businessmen,  from  here  on  rn 
temporary  and  well-administered  price  “accentuate  the  positive”  and  fon 
controls  can  serve  a  useful  purpose.  the  negative.  We  who  deplore  Co 
.\11  of  the  above  brings  to  retailers.  numism.  Socialism  and  the  Well 

large  and  small,  a  great  challenge  and  State  must  not  only  deplore  but  a 

a  great  opportunity.  We  have  serving  spell  out  something  that  is  cono 

in  our  government  today  a  patriotic  and  better,  in  its  place.  We  ij 

group  of  men  who  are  just  as  partial  enunciate  and  implement  a  set 

as  we  are  to  the  American  system  of  •  sound  principles  and  high  standai 

free  and  private  enterprise.  This  group  \V"e  must  seek  and  obtain  better  r 

includes  such  men  as  Charles  Wilson.  tions  with  government,  agriculti 

Eric  Johnston,  Michael  DiSalle,  Ed-  labor  and  education.  We  must  b 

ward  Phelps,  Harold  Wess  and  many,  print  and  achieve  a  true  Welfare 

others  like  them.  They  all  deserve  our  ciety,  within  the  framework  of 

whole-hearted  cooperation  and  sup-  capitalistic  and  competitive  system 

ixtrt.  We  retailers  are  unique  in  that 

This  support,  however,  must  be  of  are  the  only  businessmen  who  i 

a  |x)sitive  nature.  Many  of  you  will  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  pu^ 

recall  that  scene  in  “South  Pacific”  in  Our  leadership  can  be  a  potent  1 

which  a  French  planter,  Emile  De  in  a  vital  battle  to  promote  the  tn 

Becque,  is  asked  by  our  Navy  to  risk  that  a  free  economy  is  indispens 

his  life  in  a  cause  that  is  not  his  own.  to  a  free  people,  and  to  reaffirm 

He  is  urged  to  do  so  because  of  the  undying  faith  in  America  Unlim 


Public  Relations  for  Retailers 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

the  individual  retaik 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 


subject  of  a  subsequent  article  in  this 
series,  mention  should  be  made  here 
of  the  benefits  retailers  may  enjoy 
through  mutual  understanding  with 
the  management  of  their  communities’ 
transportation  systems,  banks  and 
other  public  utilities.  In  every  com¬ 
munity  there  are  problems  which  di¬ 
rectly  affect  these  groups  as  an  entity. 

When  they  can  be  solved  through 
mutual  action,  retailing’s  position  is 
vastly  strengthened.  Among  them  may 
be  listed  parking— a  continually  ex¬ 
panding  enigma  in  thousands  of 
towns.  Cooperation  between  stores 
.  and  transportation  officials  to  increase 
transport  facilities  during  rush  and 
shopping  peaks  has  been  found  a  suc¬ 
cessful  method  to  encourage  the  use 
of  public  transport  and  to  lessen  park-  community, 
ing  problems  which  result  from  the  of  every  cei 
expanded  use  of  private  transporta-  a  nucleus  o 
tion.  Working  with  public  utilities,  business  in 
stores  have  effected  better  lighting  for  to  those  in 
a  community’s  shopping  areas,  and  across  the  ci 
banks  have  been  cooperative  on  both  basic  to  eve 
consumer  credit  and  the  promotion  of  the  core  foi 
savings  plans  for  future  purchases.  munity  reh 


Here  again, 
acquaintance  with  his  counterpart 
local  industry  and  business  of  evi 
nature  cannot  fail  to  be  rewarding 
the  individual  store.  Yet  a  total 
spect  for  the  trade  and  the  attainnx 
of  an  end  to  its  total  benefit  may  bet 
be  reached  through  the  concerted 
tion  of  all  a  community’s  retailen  a 
ing  through  their  trade  organization 
Because  communities,  like  indiv 
uals,  have  personalities,  no  deft; 
formula  can  be  set  forth  outlining  p 
posed  community  relations  progr? 
for  all  stores.  A  resort  community! 
instance,  is 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


basically  different  from 
counterpart  whose  activities  are  nu 
ly  industrial.  A  college  town’s  in! 
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